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THE FRENCH ARMY BILL. 


UCH as the original plan of the French Government 
with respect to the reorganization of the army has been 
altered, in consequence of the objections of the committee 
of the Corps Législatif to which it was referred, it is 


encountering still further opposition in its progress through | 


the House. We have often had occasion to remark that the 
power of the Emperor, though requiring limitation in several 
respects, is not so absolute as the Republican Opposition in 
France and certain journals in England are fond of asserting. 
There is in fact a very considerable power of control in the 
hands of the people whenever they choose to exercise it; and 
the progressive increase of Liberal members in the representa- 
tive body, during a@ period of some years, shows that the nation 
is not crushed beneath the iron heel of a mere military rule, 
though many objectionable obstacles to the freedom of the 
individual are allowed to remain. Nor is the Corps Législatif 
simply a court for formally registering the. decrees of the 
monarch. On several occasions it has forced the Government 
to renounce or modify their plans, and at the present time it is 
doing good service by subjecting the Army Bill to a searching 
examination, which will at least have the effect of mstructing 
the country on the whole bearings of the question, and com- 
pelling the Government to make a plain statement of their 
objects and designs, or to run the risk of committing themselves 
to a falsehood which must speedily be discovered to be such.’ 
Already, the criticisms of the committee have resulted in some 
very important and desirable alterations of the primitive 
scheme. The number of men whom it is proposed to bring 
under arms is smaller than at first proposed; the term of 
service will be shorter; the privilege of marriage is to be. 
extended, and that of exemption by the purchase of a substitute 
to be allowed; and, instead of the size of the army being fixed 
by a permanent law, the contingent is to be voted annually. 
The committee and the Government, however, are still at issue 
on some serious details, and the Opposition in the Chamber 
is subjecting the Bill as it stands to a severe ordeal. M. Jules 
Favre opened the debate. He acknowledged that “ the pressure 
of public opinion ” had led to a marked improvement in the 
first plan; but he still regarded the Bill with suspicion and 
dislike. The principle of dividing the army into the active 
service and the reserve he admitted to be a good one; but he 
required that the aetive army should be very swall, and the 
reserve very large, which is not what the measure seeks to 


establish. According to the Bill now being discussed, the . 


Government are aiming at the creation of a permanent army of 
800,000 men, divided in equal proportions between the active 
service and the reserve. To these are to be added the 
400,000 or 450,000 National Guards Mobile, which gives a 
total of considerably more than a million. Then the term of 
service, which is much longer than that which now exists under 
the law of 1832, excited the strong disapprobation of M. Jules 
Favre. - Instead of seven years, the term is to be nine years, or 
nine years and a half, counting from the period when the 
recruit is first marked for service. The restrictions on marriage, 
and the power which the Emperor retains in his hands of 
calling out the.reserve by a decree in time of war, were the 
other points on which M. Favre insisted as requiring amend- 
ment, and indeed radical alteration. The forced celibacy of the 





men during a considerable period of their service, and at atime 
of life when they were possessed of all the passions of youth, 
_ would result in a large increase of illegitimate births; and the 
condition of illegitimate children in France, according to the 
speaker, is terrible. “In the department of the Loire 
_ Inférieure,” he said, “ the mortality among natural children 
was 90 per cent.; in the Eure-et-Loire it was 95 per cent. 
_ These hecatombs would be greatly increased even by the 
additional six months’ prohibition of marriage, which was 
a hotly-debated question between the Government and the 
committee.” As to the limitation of the Emperor’s power of 
calling out the reserve, contained in the proviso that it should 
only be “in time of war,’ M. Favre very reasonably remarked 
that it is difficult to say what is atime of war. “ Was the 
presence of a single division at Civita Vecchia such a state of 
war as would.empower the Emperor to call out the reserve ? ” 
And as to the Mobile National Guard, although this can only 
be called out by a law, the Emperor may embody it twenty 
days previous to the presentation of the law, so that the 
control. of the Corps Législatif is not sufficiently insured. 
These are certainly grave objections to the Bill, even in its 
amended form ; and they were reinforced by such speakers as 
M. Jules Simon and M. Emile Ollivier. We cannot allow, 
however, that the Opposition members had it all their own 
way, and the proposal of M. Simon, that the permanent 
Standing army should be suppressed, and that a general national 
-armament, as in Switzerland, should be established, seems 
to have deserved the reproach uttered by Marshal Niel, of 
being “a disastrous Utopian folly.” It would, in fact, possess 
the most offensive feature of the Government Bill of last year, 
besides failing to provide anything like a really effective army 
for the service of the country. ‘“ A general national arma- 
ment” may be very well for a small confederation like Switzer- 
land, occupying no important position on the stage of European 
politics, and having nothing to look to but its own police; 
but it could not answer the legitimate purposes of a great 
Empire like France. It would burden the nation in time of 
peace, and be useless in time of war. The Chamber, we think, 
did very wisely in rejecting the proposal. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the debate was the 
declaration of M. Gressier, the reporter of the committee on 
the Bill, that, if the balance of power in the world was dis- 
turbed, it could not be restored by the efforts of Governments 
or the agreement of peoples, but by war alone. If this had 
been said by any member of the Government, the prospects of 
the New Year would be serious indeed. Even as it is, it is 
regrettable to find any man of position giving utterance to 
such a sentiment. The “balance of power” is one of those 
metaphysical phrases to which more human lives have been 
sacrificed than were ever offered to Juggernaut. 
safely be affirmed that the greatest wars of history have 
rather unsettled than adjusted any “balance” worthy of the 
name; and that nothing like a satisfactory condition of the 
European system has ever resulted from the operations of 
hostile armies. Wars may sometimes be inevitable or neces- 
sary; but the hope that in this way the map of Hurope may 
be rearranged in accordance with some abstract idea of equili« 
briam which is to satisfy all legitimate requirements, is one of 
those old-world dreams which are now fairly worn out. The 





only “balance of: power” worth thinking about is the free 
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development of nationalities, the emancipation of subject races 
from the tyranny of predominant and alien rulers, and the 
interchange of ideas and commodities among the various 
countries of the earth. We are not supposing a condition of 
society in which the passions are extinct, or entirely within 
the control of reason, and in which all liability to misunder- 
standing shall be at an end. The world is a long way from 
any such Elysian state, and the sword must be taken into 
account as an element of politics for many years to come. 
But it cannot be denied that there is a growing indisposition 
among the European peoples to rush into hostilities of vast 
dimensions and indefinite duration, simply to gratify dynastic 
susceptibilities, or to redress the artificial systems of traditional 
supremacy. The wars of the present day take their rise in 
deeper and saner principles. The struggles of clearly-defined 
nationalities to coalesce, to shake off intruders, and to live 
their natural life, are the voleanic forces which now chiefly 
threaten the peace of Europe; and M. Gressier is not helping 
to lessen those dangers, but is rather adding a needless element 
to their fury, by talking of that old spectre of the balance of 
power, which we had hoped was by this time exorcised equally 
with its twin brother, “the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong.” 

Fortunately, however, the Government did not adopt the 
sentiments of M. Gressier. On the contrary, it distinctly dis- 
avowed them. M. Rouher protested vehemently against all 
interpretations tending to show that the Bill constituted any 
preparation for a more or less distant war. It only, he said, 
provided for the maintenance of the great national interests, 
and the independence of the country. This, of course, may be 
an insincere declaration; but there is some force in the 
Minister’s remark that, if the Government had intended war, 
it would have asked for an immediate increase of the forces, 
instead of bringing in a Bill which only permits their slow and 
gradual development. The argument of M. Jules Favre, that 
the Bill as it stands will be an instrument of war rather than a 
guarantee of peace, is either a truism or an exaggeration. No 
doubt, every army is an instrument of war, and it is impossible 
that it can be in any absolute sense a guarantee of peace ; 
but we do not see how the measure now before the French 
Chambers can be described as a direct incentive to hostilities, 
or a preparation for immediate war. Whether it is prudentin 
the French people to burden themselves with so large an army 
—to withdraw so many men from productive labour, and to 
spend so vast a sum every year on armaments—is another 
question, but one of which they must be allowed to be the 
best judges. All Europe, however, is interested in the question 
whether this French Army Bill is or is not a menace to the 
general peace. Without desiring to indulge in any undue sense 
of security, we doubt if it can be so regarded. The Bill of 
last year was certainly alarming, and, had it been persisted in, 
the intentions of the Government could hardly have been mis- 
taken. But the existing measure is much more moderate. It 
does indeed create a very great force ; but it must be recollected 
that the tendency of Europe for some years past has been 
towards the augmentation of armies on a vast scale. Even 
insular and pacific England has added largely to her troops ; 
and all over continental Europe the nations bristle with armed 
men. The late increase in the military power of Germany is 
undoubtedly of a nature to make France reasonably dissatisfied 
with her army as it stands. 
essentially a military Power, and must always remain one, on 
account of her situation in Europe, and her weak frontiers. 
She is a military Power by the same rule of self-preservation 
which makes us a naval Power; and while we are constantly 
adding to the strength of our fleet, it is hardly open to us to 
object to the French looking jealously to their land forces. 
While, therefore, we entirely disapprove of some of the features 
of the Emperor’s Army Bill—while we regret that a smaller 
force has not been decided on, and while we would not be too 
confident as to the preservation of peace—we are not disposed 
to join in the dismal prophecies of a Spring campaign which 





consistent with historical facts than the ingenious but falla- 
cious statements which the Conservative statesmen had endea- 
voured to palm off upon the country. If the interests of 
the party which he represents had been alone at stake this 
was a duty from which Mr. Gladstone could not well have 
shrunk; but, in point of fact, it was imposed upon him by a 
far higher consideration—the respect due to truth. It is not 
without mischief that the jay is allowed to strut about with 
borrowed plumes, even if those plumes are nothing more than 
the sweets of office and the semblance of power. We can, 
however, put up with that in consideration of the solid advan- 
tages which we have derived from the imitative and unscru- 
pulous habits of the bird. But when he seeks to appropriate 
the credit and the admiration due to those whom he has 
plundered, it is high time to expose his pretensions and to 
exhibit to the world the true character of his feathers. That task 
Mr. Gladstone performed with scrupulous moderation, but, at 
the same time, with complete success. The real authors of 
Reform, so far as those can be said to have been its authors 
who rendered it inevitable, were the members of the late 
Administration. By sacrificing office, because they could not 
carry the moderate measure which they proposed, they removed 
the question beyond the reach of Parliamentary intrigues and 
Parliamentary treachery. They raised it at once to the rank 
of a vital political issue, and transferred the scene of debate 
from the House of Commons to the country at large. We 
all know the result. The Conservatives who, in Opposition, had 

joined Mr. Lowe in withstanding any extension of the franchise, 
were no sooner in office than they were compelled to acknowledge 
the necessity of bowing to the evident will of the people. That 

they tried to keep the word of promise to the ear but break it 
to the hope, by the introduction of a Bill which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said in his place in Parliament, and now repeats, was 
“the worst plan ever presented to Parliament for dealing with 
this great and important subject” is true enough; but it is 
also true that by some means or other their measure was, in the 
course of its progress through the House of Commons, so 
metamorphosed that “it was made into a great act on behalf 
of liberty.” How was this change effected ? how was it that 
the Bill, instead of being one for diminishing the power of the 
working classes, became one for largely extending it? Not 
assuredly by the voluntary act of its authors; but, as Mr. 
Gladstone showed clearly by reference to the leading incidents 
of the session, through the persevering efforts of the Liberal 
party. That on certain points that party was divided is per- 
fectly immaterial to our decision as to the credit to be given 

to the Conservatives for carrying a large measure of popular 
enfranchisement. The broad fact remains that everything in 

the Bill which renders it acceptable to the country is the work 

of the Opposition; and that for every defect, save one, which 

detracts from its beneficial character, we must lay the blame on 

the Government. That is really the amount of credit which 

belongs to Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues, and to that, as well 

as to any amount of praise which any one may think due to 

them for the exemplary patience with which they submitted to 

the gradual transformation of their measure, they are heartily 

welcome. Their pretensions to anything more are just as absurd 

as the assertions of Mr. Disraeli that the Uonservative party 

have carried, against Liberal opposition, every one of the 


_ thirty-two most important and useful measures which have been 


France, it must be recollected, is | 


passed during his Parliamentary career. Such a claim is so 
obviously contradicted, as Mr. Gladstone showed, by the most 


| patent facts of recent political history, that it can impose upon 


no one, and, in fact, only serves as a sort of moral and mental 
gauge of the audacity and recklessness of the politicians by 


| whom it was made. 


are circulated in some quarters with a pertinacity that nothing | 


but actual knowledge of the fact could justify. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN LANCASHIRE. 


\ R. GLADSTONE’S addresses to his constituents at 
: Ormskirk and Southport were at once a retrospect 
and a programme. After the speeches of Lord Derby at 
Manchester and of Mr. Disraeli at Edinburgh it was incumbent 
on the Liberal leader to place before the public a view of the 
history of the last two sessions of Parliament a little more 


Interesting, however, as was Mr. Gladstone’s sketch of the 
last two sessions, the really important portion of his speech 
was that which had reference to the future. We have waited 
quite long enough for some outline of the policy which, in the 
opinion of its leader, the Liberal party ought to pursue in the 
coming session; but now that the right hon. gentleman has 
spoken it will readily be admitted that there is no want either 
of breadth or boldness in his programme. He does not indeed 
propose, as we gather, to make any attempt during the present 
Parliament to amend the defects of the English Reform Bill; 


_ and although his decision on this point will probably disappoint 


a few ardent spirits, it will we think command general assent. 
Serious as are those defects they are not unbearable, and it is 
upon the whole better that their character and extent should 
be tested by experience, than that a premature attempt should 
be made to remedy them before public opinion is thoroughly 
directed to the subject and is tolerably unanimous upon it. There 
is a great disclination in England to renew a struggle on the 
morrow of a decisive victory ; and our victory of last year partook 
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quite sufficiently of that character to make the conquerors willing | 


to rest for awhile upon their arms. It will, however, be the 
duty of the Liberal party to watch carefully over any attempt to 
manipulate the borough boundaries in such a way as to eliminate 
all the urban and independent elements from the counties. 
If boroughs have really grown and extended during the last 
thirty years by all means let their boundaries be extended for 


all purposes; but we must not allow large districts in their — 


neighbourhood, which really form no part of them, to be 
annexed to them simply on the ground that their inhabitants 
have urban sympathies and ties, and that the county representa- 
tion is the exclusive property of the agricultural class. The 
Irish and Scotch Reform Bills will of course require careful 
attention; but as to the last, it is most likely that the only 
serious point of contention will be as to the source from 
which the additional members for Scotland are to be derived. 


increase the number of the House of Commons, we cannot 
nevertheless bring ourselves to regard this as a very cardinal 
point in the Liberal creed. The Irish Reform Bill will probably 
give rise to more serious struggles; and will try more severely 
the fidelity of the Liberal party to their professions, and their 
real earnestness in doing justice to the sister country. It will 
be their duty to insist that recent events shall not be made an 
excuse for giving to Ireland a less liberal extension of the fran- 
chise than that which has been granted to England, and is to be 
granted to Scotland; that no less confidence shall be placed in 
the people of Ireland than in those of the other two portions 
of the empire; and that the monstrous anomalies by which the 
distribution of seats in Ireland is now distinguished, shall be 
removed with an unsparing hand, so as to make the representa- 
tion really that of the nation, and not, as it is now, in a great 
measure, that of individuals, of small and decaying communities, 
or of a narrow and intolerant faction. 

As might have been confidently anticipated, Mr. Gladstone 
is thoroughly at. one with the most eminent Liberal politicians 
in urging that no time should be lost in dealing with the 
great subject of national education. So far as we can gather 
from his very general treatment of the subject, he still clings 
to the hope that it may be found possible to meet the wants 
of the country by some extension and modification of the 
present system, combined with a general enforcement of a con- 
science clause. Until we know what these modifications are to 
be, or how far that extension is to be carried, it is of course 
impossible to say how far they may be effective. But it is 
clear that the problem we have before us will not be solved 
until some provision is made for the establishment of schools 
in districts which are too poor to raise the subscriptions neces- 
sary to enable them to obtain a share in the Privy Council 
grants; and until means are found for bringing under instruc- 
tion children whose parents will not voluntarily send them to 
school. Compulsory education in some form or other is one 
of the necessities of our time; but at the same time we cannot 
help doubting whether the working classes—whose feelings and 
opinions rather than those of the middle classes will now have 
to be consulted—will submit to it so long as our national 
system retains its denominational character. On the subject of 
Ireland Mr. Gladstone said little or nothing that he has not 
said before; but the valve of his repetition of it at the present 
time can hardly be over-estimated. The Irish will see that 
there is at least one English statesman who has not been 
thrown off his balance by the Fenian plots and crimes, and 
who is prepared so far as in him lies to commit the great 


party which he leads to the adoption of a large, liberal, | 


and conciliatory policy towards the sister country. The 
questions of the Church, the. land, and of University 
education were indicated by the right hon. gentleman 
as demanding the earliest attention of Parliament. But we 
attach less importance to his declarations on these specific 
points than to the unflinching manner in which he laid down 
the broad principle which ought in future to guide and govern 
our conduct towards Ireland. Let us, he says, govern Ireland 
—except in so fur as Imperial interests and the integrity of the 
empire may require that there should be a common policy for 
the three kingdoms—according to Irish ideas, wishes, and 
feelings. Instead: of endeavouring to stifle Irish nationality, 
let us recognise it, encourage it, seek to ally it to our own. 
Instead of forcing our notions of what is best for them upon a 
reluctant. people, let us make them feel that our great object is 
to consult. their desires and opinions. In one word, let us 
govern Ireland as we have governed Scotland, and trast to 
time for bringing about in the one case the same happy results 
that have followed in the other. It may, no doubt, sorely try 
our English pride to follow this advice; but there is safety, 


health, renewed strength, and vigour in the bitter but salutary 
draught. We cannot again face the world as a united empire 
until we have gained the friendship and confirmed the loyalty 
of Ireland. Nor can we do this until we have won the 
affections, as well as redressed the grievances, of the warm- 
hearted people of that country. 








CAPTAIN CODD AND SIR RICHARD MAYNE. 


HE history of the Explosion at Clerkenwell would be incom- 
plete if it were not recorded how effectively the police 
authorities and the prison authorities contributed to that event 
by their masterly inaction. Perhaps in the whole range of 
human emotions there is none so stubborn as official jealousy. 


The hidalgo who preferred to perish in the burning of hi 
Agreeing as we do with Mr. Gladstone that it would be much | inflow, did 


better to take them from some small English boroughs than to _ 


house rather than “ let himself down” by the window, did 
what, judging from a mere human point of view, he had some 
right to do. He sacrificed himself to a mistaken pride. But 
the heroes of the Circumlocution Office never dream of sacrificing 


_ themselves. It seems to be the whole duty of man in an 








official position to spare himself as much as possible—to pre- 
serve the tenor of his life unruffled by exertion—to do as little 
as he can, and to do that ungraciously. You have no need to 
caution him against excess of zeal; he would think you satirical 
if you did. But if his aversion to it is strong where the 
public are concerned, it is intense as between officer and officer. 
This department would never forgive itself if, in a moment 
of unconsciousness, it were to do anything which could by 
any means be construed into the duty of that depart- 
ment. Now, there can be no question that to this official 
jealousy we owe the explosion at Clerkenwell. It was not the 
primary cause, but it opened the way for its success. Had 
the authorities done their duty, no explosion could have 
occurred. But this is rather a mild way of putting it. 
Instead of saying “had they done their duty,” it would be 
more true to say “had they not scandalously neglected it.” 
Sir Richard Mayne, asthe head of the metropolitan police, 
and Captain Codd, as Governor of the House of Detention, 
seem to have made it a point of honour to do nothing which 
they could possibly help doing to prevent a catastrophe. Thus 
it came that the explosion took place under Captain Codd’s 
nose, and we might almost say that the preparations for it went 
on under his eyes. He seems to have hada notion that so long 
as he did his duty within the prison, he was absolved from 
responsibility for anything that might happen without. He 
told Sir Richard Mayne that he would take care of the kernel 
if Sir Richard would take care of the shell. Under ordinary 
circumstances, such a distinction might be admissible. But 
the circumstances were not ordinary: they were the very 
reverse, The Fenians had performed one daring exploit in Man- 
chester. As they had rescued prisoners there, it was not impro- 
bable that they would try to rescue them here. In fact, since the 
arrest of Burke and Casey, the police had received several 
anonymous letters stating that a rescue would be attempted. 
The very night before the explosion, Sir Richard Mayne sent 
word to Captain Codd that an attempt would be made to make 
a breach in the wall. But the main effect of this intimation 
was to provoke the Captain to a burst of satire. He “thanked 
Sir Richard for his attention, and said he would be obliged if 
Sir Richard would tell him the precise spot and the exact time 
at which the attack would take place.” But the satire recoils 


_ upon its author. It would really appear as if nothing short of 
| such precise information could have induced Captain Codd to 


look beyond the kernel ; and Sir Richard might now retort by 
asking him whether, if he had seen the man putting the lighted 
squib into the barrel, he would have taken it out of his hands P 

How much longer Captain Codd will be allowed to hold the 
Governorship of the House of Detention is a question which we 
ask with some anxiety, at least if Fenian prisoners are to be 
confined there in future. As the woman Janman, who was 80 
ready to perjure herself in the case of the man charged with 
the murder of the bandsman in Bloomsbury, was allowed to go 
unpunished, it may be that Captain Codd will be left in charge 
of the kernel of the House of Detention, with permission to 
leave the shell to the police or to itself. But we are in doubt 
whether, looking to the public interest, this would not be a 
more serious error than the impunity accorded to Mrs. Janman. 
There is something preposterously absurd in his conduct upon 
the occasion in question. On the day on which it occurred, the 
chief warder had a conversation with a police constable, in 
consequence of which he went to the front lodge and saw 
persons loitering about. It is not quite clear from the report 
whether it was at this time that he saw Allen come from the 
direction of Stratton-yard and join the prisoners Justice and 
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Desmond. But certainly, before the explosion, he saw them 
together pointing up a narrow passage which bounds the 
houses; and it is also a fact that shortly before this, Allen was 
seen on the top of one of the houses overlooking the prison. 
But there is no doubt that, after his visit to the front lodge, he 
made a communication to the Governor, in consequence of 
which the men “were ordered to take up their positions with 
loaded carbines.” Captain Codd might as well have ordered 
them to go to bed. The danger, whatever it might be, was 
not within the walls, but outside of them. If the people who 
were loitering about were brewing mischief, he ought to have 
sent his men to look afterthem. But no; that was Sir Richard 
Mayne’s duty. All that Captain Codd was bound to guard 
was the kernel, which was in no danger unless a breach should 
be made in the wall. That could only be done from without, 
and his notion seems to have been that all he could be called 
upon to do was to defend the breach when it was made, not to 
prevent its being made. Mark the result. While the men were 
in position with their loaded carbines, a barrel containing some 
explosive material was wheeled along upon a truck, was delibe- 
rately taken off the truck, placed against the prison-wall, and 
exploded! It might perhaps be argued, under ordinary circum- 
stances, that it is the duty of the police to guard the outside of 
a prison, and that the governor and warders are responsible 
only for the interior. But suppose they saw persons actually 
attempting to make a breach in the wall, would they 
be justified in waiting until the police came before pro- 
ceeding to stop them? What, then, is the difference between 
such a case and that which actually occurred? Captain 
Codd and his men all but saw the attempt made; and they 
might actually have seen it—if they had looked. It is not our 
wish, in condemning Captain Codd’s conduct, to exonerate Sir 
Richard Mayne. Between them they made the explosion pos- 
sible, when a very little care upon the part of either would have 
made it impossible. If we turn to the narrative of what took 
place outside the prison, we see that there was absolutely no 
precaution at all against ac.ident. It is in evidence that a 
person might walk round the prison in two minutes. Surely 
Sir Richard might have spared constables enough to stand at 
such intervals as would have rendered it impossible for the 
explosion to take place. He knew the danger as well as the 
governor, for it was from him that the warning came. Perhaps 
he thought that the shell was as much part of the nut as the 
kernel. At all events, the Fenians were allowed a fair field, and 
they did not neglect their opportunity. 








ADVERTISING MONEY-LENDERS. 


O one ought to be at a loss where to go in these days if he 
wants to borrow money. The individuals and companies 

whose business and profit it is to “accommodate” their fellow-men 
with loans and cash advances, have latterly taken to advertising 
in the penny papers, and so great does the competition amongst 
them appear to be, that not long since no less than sixteen 
money-lending announcements appeared in a single number of 
the Standard. In one of these, “ tradespeople, clerks, mechanics, 
and others (married or single, in town or country),” are in- 
formed that they may obtain a loan “immediately upon 
approval, for a reasonable interest, and for periods of from one 
month to three years, repayable by easy instalments, without 
the usual loan-office routine of making inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood.” To most people’s ideas no offer of assistance could 
well be more disinterested than the above. A loan that can be 
obtained “immediately,” which is made upon “a reasonable 
interest,” and which may be extended over “ three years,” ought 
certainly to be looked upon as the ne plus ultra of philanthropic 
aid to every one who is in a state of impecuniosity. But great 
as are the facilities of borrowing here offered, they are quite 
cast into the shade by those contained in the advertisement 
that immediately follows it in the same paper. In this second 
announcement the public are informed that money is advanced 
“with or without security, and without life-assurance ex- 
penses,” that there are no office fees, and that forms of appli- 
cation can be had gratis. Surely this must be the work of 
some second Mr. Peabody, who, having heard that there are in 
London a number of persons in want of money, thus delicately 
offers to lend, or rather to give, them what they want? Ina 
third advertisement, some benevolent person who wishes to 
benefit his fellow-men, commences an advertisement with the 
words “* Money, Money, Money,” and tells his readers that by 
merely sending a stamped envelope to the advertiser they can 
have any amount of money, from £3 to £500, with or without 
security, and “at a day’s notice.” A fourth advertisement 
juforms us that “a gentleman” (one of the Brothers Cheeryble, 








we presume) “ is willing to advance cash to any amount ” (the 
two last words in very large type) “to respectable persons, 
male or female, in town or country, on their own security.” 
A fifth offers the same boon to all persons holding employment, 
or respectable situations. The sixth, seventh, eighth, and on 
to the sixteenth advertisement, are all in the same category ; all 
offer the most unlimited loans or advances to all persons who 
require more or less proppingup. Surely the millennium must 
be near at hand, or else there are in London persons whose 
charities far outnumber those of either Miss Burdett Coutts, or 
the great American philanthropist that did so much to benefit 
the poor of this great city. But how men are induced to lend 
money on such terms, or why it is that any person in London 
should ever be in want of “any sum from £3 to £500” when 
they can so easily obtain it, are certainly amongst those things 
which, as Lord Dundreary says, “no fellow can understand.” 
One penny wherewith to buy a cheap paper, another with which 
to send a stamped envelope to any of the sixteen addresses he 
will find in that paper, and athird to pay for the stamp on his 
own letter, and any individual amongst us ought in two or 
three days to be able to have a very respectable balance at his 
bankers. How comes it then that with such advantages at 
their command there are to be found amongst us any persons 
who are, what is vulgarly called, “ hard up”? 

The advertisements of which we have spoken are addressed 
tothe borrowing public generally ; but there is another class of 
these announcements more astonishing still, and which are 
only to be found in the military newspapers. In these another 
set of benevolent men—or it may be that they are the same 
persons under other names—offer “ noblemen, gentlemen, and 
officers in the army ” almost unlimited accommodation, on their 
own notes of hand. One of these gentlemen puts forth one of 
the most siugular notices it has ever been our lot to see, com- 
bining, as it does, information with a most philanthropic offer. 
He heads his advertisement with the word “money,” and 
then goes on to say that he, “ Mr. Biank, of such a street, 
Importer of Havana Cigars, having been intrusted with 
a large sum of money (these words in capitals), is pre- 
pared to advance (capitals again) the same to Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Officers in the Army, on their notes of 
hand (also in capitals), at a moderate (once more capitals) 
Rate of Interest, and at a Moment’s Notice,” and winds 
up by saying that his “office hours are from 11 to 6.” 
Fortunate noblemen, and thrice lucky “ officers in the army,” 
who can at any time, and at a moment’s notice, obtain money 
on such easy terms. Who would be poor, or who need deny 
himself any pleasure, when cash is to be had by merely walking 
into Mr. Blank’s office, between the hours of 1l and é? The 
same number of the paper—a well-known military organ— 
contains no less than fifteen similar advertisements, all 
addressed to the same classes, and which with the sixteen in 
the Standard, make no less than thirty-one offers from different 
persons to advance money, all put forth on one and the same 
day in this city of London. 

Now, as we all know that advertising costs money, and as 
we see these advertisements put forth day after day, it is only 
natural to conclude that there must be a certainty of profit 
somewhere, and that the loan offices—the gentlemen with 
capital at command, and the others who so freely offer to help 
their fellow men—must have some source of profit other than 
that of the very modest interest which they ask for the advances 
they offer. The solution of the problem will, we ‘believe, be 
found as follows. Let any individual try to borrow money 
from one of these establishments or individuals, and the first 
thing that will be asked of him will be an “ inquiry fee,” a 
sum varying from 3s. to £10, according to the amount he 
wishes to raise. This money is paid upon the distinct under- 
standing that whether the advance is made or not, the inquiry 
fee will not be returned. But at the same time a delicate hint 
is thrown out that there can be little doubt but that the 
inquiries will be found satisfactory, and that the losn will be 
made. The intending—we ought rather to say the hoping— 
borrower pays the fee not willingly, but with a kind of despera- 
tion. He believes that by so doing he may obtain what he 
wants, and at the same time he knows that if he does not do 
so, he has no chance of getting the advance he stands in need 
of. As a general—we might say a universal—rule the first 
inquiries are not satisfactory. The office invariably requires 
either that one of the sureties be changed, or that an additional 
name be added to the proposed bond. As a matter of course, 
fresh inquiries have to be made, and an additional fee is 
required. Having paid so much, the would-be borrower thinks 
it a pity to lose all chance of “ the business being settled” for 
want of a few more shillings or pounds; he therefore pays the 
second, and perhaps a third, and a fourth fee. But pay what 
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he will, the end is almost invariably the same. If he can offer 
security so unexceptional that any respectable bank would have 
let him have the money in five minutes, at ordinary rates of 
interest and without any inquiry fee, well and good; in that 
case he will get the loan, after a certain and not a very short 
delay—but not otherwise. If there is the slightest doubt, or 
if the loan office can on any pretext whatever shuffle out of the 
business, it will do so. After the greatest possible amount of 
fees have been got out of the intending borrower, he gets a 
letter stating that “ the office respectfully declines to make the 
advance,” and so he is exactly where he was, minus the one, 
or two, or three inquiry fees he has paid for nothing. 

The fact is, that the obtaining of inquiry fees and not the 
lending of money is the real business of these establishments 
and those persons who offer such liberal terms to all who are 
in want of cash. It is upon these fees that the so-called loan 
offices and petty discount concerns live. There are a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but these exeeptions are very few and far 
between. Many of these establishments could not lend the 
money if they would, and never did lend any, for the best of 
all reasons, that they have none to lend. They simply—and 
almost avowedly—keep open in order that inquiry fees may 
pour in upon them, and an uncommonly good thing many of 
them make out of the business. Some of them add another 
kind of business to that we have already mentioned. They 
act as detectives for sheriff’s officers, and low attorneys bent 
upon the capture of debtors. The poor clerk or mechanic who 
is in difficulties, is safe sooner or later to seek to raise money at 
a loan office, and his whereabouts which has perhaps been kept 
dark from the individual who has the ca sa out against him, is 
from that moment discovered. For a very small consideration 
the loan office or the advertising money lender discloses, to those 
whose trade is the capture of debtors, where the individual 
they are seeking is to be found, and the road through White- 
cros:-street and Basinghall-street is then open to him. 

At first sight it may be thought that the “ inquiry fees” 
which these offices obtain would hardly suffice to keep up their 
establishment, much less to leave a margin for anything like a 
profit. A very slight calculation will show that this is an 
error. A loan office must do a very poor business indeed if, 
taking one day with another, it does not receive proposals for 
loans to the amount of £500 in a week. The inquiry fees on 
this sum—supposing it to be made up of a number of proposed 
advances from £10 to £50 each—will come to £25, out of 
which, after the rent of a couple of rooms, and the wages of a 
boy clerk are paid, will leave something comfortable for division 
amongst the two or three partners, more particularly as their 
capital is generally a myth, and they run no risks from bad debts. 

The military money-lenders run in quite another groove. 
They almost invariably have cash at command, and lend it to 
their thoughtless borrowers at fabulous rates of interest. What 
they look to as their security is the value of the officer’s 
commission, which, if the worst comes to the worst, their debtor 
must sell, and upon the price of which they can always put in 
a claim. The Horse Guards authorities, too, are very kind to 
this class of men. If they complain that Captain Smith or 
Lieutenant Brown owes them money, the Commander-in-Chief 
generally has it intimated to the young warriors that they 
must either pay their debts or sell ouat—either of which alterna- 
tive suits the Shylock who has lent the money at—let us be 
moderate—say eighty per cent. interest. Sometimes—not 
often—they lose all they advanced, and their plan is then to 
make good men pay for the bad. But in the twelve months 
their losses bear a very small proportion to their gains. One 
of the results of their operations is the great number of young 
men who, utterly ruined in money matters, have to sell out of 
the service every year. 

A paternal Act of Parliament has ordained that betting-men 
should not carry on their avocations on the streets; for many 
years past gambling-houses have been forbidden in this land ; 
and lotteries of all kinds are against the Iaws. Could not 
money-lenders be put under some king of rule, and not be allowed 
to swindle as they do the least suspecting classes of man- 
kind? In Franee the pawnbrokers are under regulations, but 
in this country we seldom interfere with that which is most 
likely to injure innocent people. Let it be punishable for any 
loan establishment even to open an office, unless it has proved 
that it possesses a certain capital, and make a law that when 
a proposed business is not carried through, all inquiry fees 
should be returned. 1f this were done, there might be fewer 
philanthropic advertisements in the Standard, but the public 
at large would be benefited. At present, the loan offices have 
it all their own way, which, considering all things, is hardly 
fair. The interests of the borrower, as well as those of the 
lender, ought to be looked after. 











PRESS PRIVILEGES. 


a" recent ruling of the Lord Chief Justice in the case 

Wason »v. Walter is in many respects quite as important 
to the outside public as to the journalists who are immediately 
affected by it. That decision embraced two distinct points; 
the first being the question whether accurate reports of debates 
in the Houses of Parliament were privileged, the second being 
whether fair and honest comments upon such reports may be 
considered libellous. It is not too much to say that the restric- 
tions, actual or imaginary, imposed upon the journalism of 
England by the existing law of libel have hitherto done much 
to destroy that freedom of the press of which we are so ready 
to boast. Notorious abuses have been allowed to grow up 
under our very noses, scoundrelism of the most audacious kind 
has flourished and grown rampant in our midst, injustice and 
foul play have been permitted to go unchecked, simply because 
our journals dared not speak out. The prudent and patient 
newspaper editor, kept upon a sort of perpetual rack by this 
law of libel, has been only too willing to ignore these dangerous 
subjects, which might suddenly plunge him into the quicksands 
of litigation. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has done the public 
and the press an equal service by expressing a plain and explicit 
opinion on these matters; and has, on one point at least, pre- 
vented the possibility of future misunderstanding. He remarked 
that the question whether Parliamentary reports.were privileged 
came before the court for adjudication for the first time; and there 
could be no doubt about the definite character of that judgment. 
He pointed out the immense service done to the country by the 
debates in the House being published—the interest in political 
matters which that publishing fostered among the people, 
and the information and instruction which it yielded. As 
these debates are privileged so far as the speakers are concerned, 
it is only fair that they should also be privileged when reported 
for the benefit of the public. If it was necessary for an 
editor to go over his Parliamentary reports, and excise all 
passages condemnatory of the conduct or character of private 
individuals or public bodies, we could have no guarantee what- 
ever for the fairness of the printed epitomes. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that statements made in debates in Parliament are 
very different from statements made at incidental public 
meetings. In the former case, any denial or rejoinder obtains 
exactly the same publicity as the original statement—a 
publicity so complete as wholly to cancel the effect of what is 
shown to have been wrong. The best, and oftentimes the most 
important, speeches made in the House are not spoken for the 
benefit of the House at all. The speaker knows almost to a 
member who believes and who rejects what he is about to 
advance; he does not hope to gain a single convert to his 
views from all the men whom he is immediately addressing. 
But he knows that his words will go forth to the country, and 
win him partisans there. The House of Commons is to him 
merely the most convenient place from whence to address the 
nation. It follows that, as we grant him personally perfect 
liberty of speech, we should secure the benefits of that freedom 
to the public. If any person is maligned or injured, he has 
his remedy; and an equal publicity will be given to his retort. 
The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up the case of 
Wason v. Walter, and contending that all honest and 
reasonably-accurate accounts of Parliamentary debates should 
be held to be privileged, hinted that previous judgments 
might be found to clash with his present decision. He 
remarked, however, that “ with the larger and more enlightened 
views with regard to libels which have gradually developed 
themselves in our days, the time had come when the proposi- 
tion, as he had initiated it, ought to be affirmatively enun- 
ciated.” We think so too. We consider that in such a case 
reporters are performing a public duty which ought not to be 
rewarded by subjecting them to the risk of an action: for libel. 
It is far more the interest of the public than the interest of 
newspapers that reports of Parliamentary proceedings should 
be full and ungarbled; and we hope that Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s judgment in this matter will be held to be final in 
our courts of law. 

The’ extension of the same privilege to newspaper comments 
is a more delicate matter. Expressions of opinion which may 
seem fair and just to one man may appear grossly unjust to 
another; and no-one would demand for a journalist, any more 
than for any other person, the right to put any construction 
he pleased upon such matters as he chose to discuss, without 
making him responsible to some canon of moderation or pro- 
bability. We believe, however, that those cases would seldom 
occur in which it would be at all difficult to say whether the 
writer had or had not delivered a fairly unprejudiced opinion; 
and those cases, when they did occur, would be too strongly 
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marked to admit of mistake. In such instances, in fact, com- 
ments could do little harm ; for they would necessarily provoke 
justification as well as opposition. They would most probably 
occtr in inquiries into intimidation and bribery, when it is quite 
likely that what might be praised in one paper would be marked 
down by another paper asacrime. The advantage to be gained, 
however, by allowing journalists to express their fair judgment 
on matters which are at present considered dangerous, would 
far more than counterbalance the shades of prejudice which 
might colour their views in a few isolated instances. We are 


quite sure that the public generally are not aware of the | 
frequently labour of | ) 
very nice, on the other hand, it must be to listen to the mur- 


_ muring ripple of some mellifluous talker who does not mean 
_ anything in particular, and who does not conceal in his bosom 


necessity under which newspaper-editors 
practically conniving at some gross swindle, because the law 
would not shield them in mentioning it in any terms, however 
provable and fair. The public do not put newspapers into a 
position to sustain a constant series of actions at Jaw ; and 
the consequence is that quacks, in larger speculations than 
pills, are allowed to lead a happy life. The press 1s practically 
the only moral censor we have nowadays, and its functions are 
in many cases either hampered or destroyed. It can only take 
cognizance of facts when they are recognised to be facts by a 
magistrate’s sentence of fine or imprisonment. ‘It is held to 
be responsible for the utterances of public meetings when, in 
its capacity of supplying news, it merely recounts what has 
taken place. Every newspaper is supposed to have a special 
fund, from which anybody who fancies himself injured by his 
political opponent or professional rival may claim a balm for 
his wounded spirit. A man at some public meeting slanders 
another man’s character. The false statement goes forth ; it 
permeates the public, and everybody knows it and talks of it ; 
but’ the newspapers are discreetly silent. Had the statement 
been published openly, and been confronted and denied openly, 
far less harm would have been done; for the chances are that 
the slanderer disappears when he is “ wanted,” the slandered 
person obtains no redress, and the slander continues to circulate 
through society like a slow poison. 

It is time, indeed, that the law of libel, as regards journalism, 
were subjected to a careful and thorough revision. The ruling 
of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn is valuable as showing the 
opinion of a high legal authority on the whole matter; but this 
ruling may be set aside, and at the best is not much more than 
a protest against the hitherto prevailing legal notions on the 
subject. It is of the utmost importance to society that 
journalists should have the right of expressing an unbiassed 
opinion on any topic of public discussion, without being com- 
pelled to prove the truth of the current statements which 
they, in common with the public, accept as the bases of their 
speculations. In the case of Wason v. Walter, the Lord Chief 
Justice put the matter very plainly in saying that “the 
defendant takes his ground apon privilege, and contends that 
it is not for him to prove that the statements made as to the 
plaintiff were true, or that the observations made upon him 
were right ; but that the matter was one of public interest, and 
with which he was entitled fairly to deal as a public journalist.” 
We are convinced that the protection of a journalist in making 
such comments, if secured to him in all cases, would be pro- 
ductive of very few abuses—so few, indeed, as to be insignificant 


compared with the results of the alteration in the law. As | 
_ be left? The reporters would be fast asleep, with their heads 


matters rest now, gross libels are like hard swearing, they 
harm only the person who utters them. There are few men 
so abandoned as not to fear the imputation of being a slanderer, 
and we cannot believe that the journals of England would 
take advantage of this permission to become the cut-throats of 
reputation. In these days of universal publicity, when the 
same circumstances are reported simultaneously by hundreds 
of journals, any marked perversion of facts would at once 
become so notorious as to injure the peccant journal more 
than any action for libel might. On the other hand, as we 
have said, the advantages to be gained by this increased 
freedom of the press are considerable—so considerable as to 
warrant us in looking forward to a speedy settlement of the 
question by a scheme more comprehensive than that of Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen. 








THE CONVERSATIONAL MAN. 


iyo amiable philosophers who devote their energies to 

proving that no object in nature is without its use, ought to 
have less of our contradiction and more of our gratitude. It is 
unfortunate for them that their choice of subject is generally 
capricious and unsatisfactory. We should, for example, be glad 
to let the uses of such an insect as the earwig remain in the 
dark, if our gentle theorists would teach us the uses of the 
hunian being whose chief business in life is talk. For that he 





has uses, who can doubt? We are no admirers of the creature, 
but we insist on his occasional usefulness. Without copious 
streams of talk intrinsically valueless, life would become terribly 
self-analytic and morose. Talking saves thinking; and thinking 
is nothing more nor less than a curse to all those well-meaning 
people who desire merely to live a comfortable life, to eat the 
best of food, enjoy the best of wine, and, having passed the 
existence of a highly respected vegetable, slip into the grave 
without a qualm. How terribly discomforting must be Mr. 
Mill’s speeches to the silent country gentleman who likes to see 
the affairs of his country go on smoothly before his eyes while 
he keeps his seat in the House and digests his dinner. How 


some horrible design against the safety of the Crown. It would 
be very pleasant for the country gentleman to be soothed by 
the fine tones of Mr. Bright’s voice, if he were not afraid that 
this speech hid within it some dreadful gunpowder plot. He 
loves Mr. Bright no more than he does Mr, Mill, and he is rather 
averse to the abstruse witticisms of Mr. Disraeli and the Latin 
verses of Mr. Lowe. His ideal orator is the man who says 
nothing, volubly; and he is thankful to his country for sending 
a goodly proportion of such gentlemen to Westminster to 
conduct the business of the nation. 

Opinions may be divided upon the usefulness of the mere 
talker in Parliament, but there is no question of the usefulness 
of the mere talker in society. The former may do mischief; 
the latter is the benefactor of his species. There are few pro- 
fessed wits nowadays—few of the ingenious persons who used 
to set themselves out for brilliant conversation, and study their 
efforts for days beforehand. If it were not for the people who 
talk because they can do nothing else—who have a gift of 
incontinent garrulousness—private life would be much duller 
than it is. Somehow, in these days, when every man reads 
his paper and knows about as much of most things as his 
neighbour, there is less occasion to talk. We are aware that 


it is unlikely our knowledge of Italian finance, or of American 


national education, or of the price of beef, is more particular 
and accurate than that of the journalists or Parliamentary 
speakers who make it their business to study these subjects; 
and we are aware, also, that our views on these matters may 
very probably lack novelty. The man who desires not to talk 
the ordinary commonplaces of conversation remains silent. If 
he has original views on certain subjects, or special information, 
he does not choose to turn his friend’s dining-room into a 
debating-hall. What would be the result, therefore, of this 
general avoidance of commonplace becoming universal? We 
should have absolute silence in our houses. But Providence 
has blessed some men with a kindly and generous tempera- 
ment, who lift us out of this slough of silence and accustom us 
to the sound of a human voice. Their vivacity stirs the 
sluggish after-dinner hours, brightens the dull drawing-room, 
cheers the otherwise silent breakfast, and puts life into a pic- 
nic. Their talk, lavish and incessant, bridges these horrible 


_ gulfs of silence which would inevitably yawn before the eyes of 


the pleasure party. If all the useless talk were absolutely cut 


_ out of Parliamentary debates, what length of speeches would 


down on their shelf; the members would be out drinking soda- 


_water; and next morning our accustomed Parliamentary 


cession of ghosts. 








columns would be more than half filled with quotations from 
Once a Week and Blackwood’s Magazine. A ball-room without 
its absolutely unmeaning conversation would be a silent pro- 
A dinner would reveal the melancholy 
spectacle of the feeding of mutes. In short no man should 
undervalue the use of the flimsy commonplaces which oil the 
wheels of our social life. 

At the same time, we run great danger of overvaluing those 
persons whom Providence has commissioned to mitigate the 
asperities of silence. Our gratitude is apt to overlook their 
particular use, and credit them with the possession of faculties 
which do not belong to them. And undoubtedly they are very 
prone to accept this undue homage, for we seldom find the 
blatant talker of nonsense without a keen appreciation of his 
own abilities. They mistake the importance of their vocation. 
It is as if the bits of lead which compositors use to fill 
up lines of poetry were to come forward and say that they 
formed the largest and most important part of the book, The 
talker at a club says, “ Without me you could: not be a club. 
I am your mainstay and chief support. I am your purveyor 
of ideas.” He does not perceive that, like the compositor’s 
bits of metal, his “ideas” are useful only in so far as they 
reduce the needless consumption of more valuable “ ideas, 
But we are too ready to take the conversational man’s estimate 
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of himself. Facility of speech may be made to assume such | 
intellectual forms as to deceive nine listeners out of ten. When 
a man talks much and loudly at a club, eclipsing all his neigh- 
bours by outrunning them, you cannot say to him, “ Hold, 
friend. Put down some of this talk, some of your best talk, 
on paper, and to-morrow morning, in clear light, without this 
atmosphere of cigar-smoke and this flavour of seltzer-and- 
brandy in the mouth, I will tell you what I think of your 
intellectual strength.” He would rather avoid the task. A 
commonplace reflection or a hazy opinion gains seventy- 
five per cent. of force by being uttered volubly and grace- 
fully. On paper, the same intellectual product may look 
inexpressibly insignificant. 
position, as we have said, on the part of listeners to take 
the talkative man’s estimate of himself, which is generally 
a pretty high one. He saves one so much trouble, he is 


_ with tastier dishes. 


_ in the kitchen. We may have in a boy to clean knives, or a 
And there is a great dis- | 


always so easy to understand, he makes things so pleasant, and — 
comfortable, that we are almost willing to grant him any | 


ability he assumes, out of pure laziness to contradict him. 


There is a story told of Irving having taken Carlyle with him | 


to dine at a friend’s house in Scotland. 
companion said scarcely a word at dinner or after it; and when 


Irving’s unknown | 


the lady of the house had next an opportunity of asking Irving | 


who was that friend of his who seemed to have no tongue, she 
was doubtless amazed to hear that he was one who had been 
so lavish of words in his writings. 
of “saying nothing when you have nothing to say” were to be 
adopted, we should certainly be spared a great deal of pain; 
but at what a sacrifice! A man does not wish to be blind 


give you a choice of sweet and dry champagne. It is probable 
that most of us would allow the accuracy of this description. 
Many of us would go still further, and admit that beer suits 
our health and our purse better than wine, and that the items 
in our assessed taxes do not include men-servants or hair- 
powder. If the Duke of Wellington dined off the joint at his 
club, we need not be ashamed of confessing:that some of the 
conspicuous, and perhaps fleshy, parts of sheep and oxen 
appear on our tables. But that is no reason why we should 
not decant sherry and claret for our friends, or alternate roasts 
We are not forbidden to procure help 


charwoman to clean floors, without any protest on the part 
of that section of society which keeps scullery-maids. Why, 
then, are we bound either to overwork the servant who gene- 
rally waits at table, or to incur the charge of snobbishness ? 
So far as we can see there is no other alternative. No humane 
man would wish us to adopt the first. Putting humanity out 
of the question, the result would be that every servant would 
give warning. And while waiting for that climax, the dinner 
would not be comfortable. Of course, one may abstain from 
asking more than two or three friends at atime. The quiet 
chop may become more than a figure of speech. There is one 


_ entertainer commended in “The Book of Snobs” for doing 


If Mr. Carlyle’s principle | 


that, in passing along a London-street, he may not be shocked | 


by what he meets there. We prefer to listen to the stupidity of 
ordinary talkers rather than be enveloped in the clouds of a 
ghostly silence. Men are supposed to have a peculiar fear of 
the talkativeness of women, yet we seldom find them eager to 
marry a woman who is absolutely dumb. The vapid nothings 
of the conversational man are welcome to us, as water is 
welcome when wine is absent. 
him—so long as we are careful to recognise his actual value, 
and teach him to know his place—he is a most useful being, 
and may take his place in the order of creation with the firm 


_ other kind of professional waiter. 


wisely, and that is the briefless barrister, who cooked with his 
own hands the chops set before the rich director. But we fear 
society could hardly be organized on those principles, and that 
directors would refuse a second banquet, however good they 
might have found the quality of the first. 

We do not suppose there is anything objectionable in green-- 
grocers as a class, or that they are more offensive than any 
When you hire a man for a 
certain purpose, your only question is whether he is fit to do 
the work for which you have hired him. You want some one 


_ to help at table in order that the dishes may not be cold before 
_ they are eaten. Because a maid-servant does well enough when 


So long as we do not over-rate | 


{ 


conviction that he was not made in vain, and that, on the | 


whole, his fellow-men would be rather worse off without him. 








GREENGROCERS. 


UCH fun has been made of the English habit of dinner- | 


giving, and not undeservedly. “We are too solemn and 
pretentious with our real friends, and too cordial with mere 
passing acquaintances. We invite the first to a qniet chop, 
when we mean to give them unusual luxuries. We place them 
in front of side-dishes to which we are total strangers, and 
deluge them with sparkling fluids of whose name, country, and 
pedigree we are really ignorant. No wonder they are con- 
strained themselves, and that our constraint is manifest to 
them. The stranger, on the other hand, is treated as if all 
these things were procured expressly for him, and as if we had 
gone out of our way to show him a civility to which a prince of 
the blood royal, or an Abyssinian lion, would hardly be 
entitled. In this way, a meal which would naturally be cheer- 
fal, is made a purgatory, and social pleasure is stiffened into 
a social duty;.and the hospitality, which should be akin to 
mercy, reverses the definition of blessing him that gives and 
him that takes. 


One of the features of our dinners, which has been peculiarly — 


the butt of satirists, is the employment of sham butlers by 
those who do not keep. men-servants. 
comic papers, some time since, represented a greengrocer dressed 
as a butler answering the bell, and being instructed by his tem- 
porary master to bring up a bottle of that claret. A fictitious 
history of the wine in question had previously been given, and 
the guests were on the tiptoe of expectation. But the acting 
butler alleged that the wine, which was said to have been 
one hundred years in the cellar, had not been sent in 
by a brother tradesman, his namesake in all but colour. 
We can quite understand that such a scene might happen. 
We should be glad if such exposures were more frequent. 
The man who professes to keep a butler and to have 
curious claret, when he is dependent on one shop for his house- 
hold and on another for his cellar, deserves any sort of punish- 
ment. Yet it would be too mnch to say that any one who gives 
his friends something better than his daily fare, and has an 
extra servant in to wait upon them, is guilty of either hypocrisy 
or pretension. Thackeray says that when you are by yourself - 
you do not have a man at your elbow in a white cravat to 


A picture in one of the — 


you are alone, it does not follow that you must send for more 
maid-servants. If you did, you would not find one ready to 
serve at a moment’s notice and for a single evening. But 
there is a class of men on whom you can count, and who have 
learnt the duties of waiting. It seems absurd to say that you 
must forego their help because it is something exceptional. 
People who keep a single man-servant have in others to serve 
under him. Yet it is not considered then that they are endea- 


| vouring to pass themselves off as the lords of a numerous 


valetaille. How often it happens in large country-houses that 
the servants of some of the guests wait at table. Yet no one 
accuses the host of an attempt to gain importance by means of 
what belongs to others. In those cases it is plain that extra 
work has to be done, and that others than the regular servants 
of the house are employed as a matter of convenience. 
Why should not this be recognised in much smaller establish- 
ments? It cannot be a matter of complaint that the green- 
grocer wears a white tie, and therefore seems to be a servant 
out of livery. There is no other way in which he could 
be dressed. He could not appear in the garb which- he 
wears behind the counter. If he could, we do not 
think it would be appropriate. Although he happens to 
be a greengrocer by trade, he does not wait at table as a 
tradesman, but he puts on for the time being another character. 
If he chooses to look like a butler when he is really a pro- 
fessional waiter—if his intense respectability is a mask for his 
normal personality, the fault lies with other rules of society 
than those which we are now considering. The love of uni- 
formity which makes all men dress and look alike, and whick 
tabooes all shades of individualism, has finally triumphed by 
confusing swells with footmen, and box-keepers with First 
Lords of the Treasury. The necessary effect of a white tie is 
to deprive the face of all expression, and if some clergymen are 
an exception to this rule, it is only because the ceremony of 
ordination has had the effect of exorcising the demon of starch. 
But in all other classes of society that demon has fall power. 
It is by his means that our oldest institutions are preserved in 
their pristine state. When young men matriculate at our 
Universities and have to subscribe to articles which they do not 
understand, and renounce damnable doctrines which no sensible 
man could entertain, they are solemnly robed in white neck- 
cloths. ‘The reason why so many men fail to satisfy the require- 
ments of Universivy examiners is that the white tie round their 
necks paralyzes their mental faculties. The reason why so many 
more get their testamw is that the examiners are imposed 
upon by the gravity of their white ties, and mistake them for 
sucking philosophers. On the occasion of being called to the 
Bar, when young men have to listen without laughing to a 


"speech from the Treasurer, and have to swear allegiance to the 
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Electress Sophia, they are benumbed by the same influence. 
No wonder that the poor greengrocer cannot withstand it, that 
it turns his brain, overpowers him with respectability, and 
converts a bustling tradesman into a contemporary copy of a 
discharged butler. 

Perhaps it may not be easy for the master of the house to 
avoid all complicity with this attempt at grandeur. But we 
believe the grandeur is always supposed to be pleasing to the 
one on whom it is reflected. When the greengrocer ties his 
cravat before the looking-glass, which reflects his new solemnity, 
he feels that the solemnity is as much a part of the bargain as 
the waiting. It is this idea which we wish to combat. It is 
only when a master lends himself to this imposture that he 
becomes fair game for the satirist. So long as it is known 
that you are not waited on by your regular servants, and you 
do not shrink from the avowal, you cannot be suspected of 
anything which is not fair and above board. In some small 
places where there is one professional waiter, and every family 
has a share of him, his appearance behind every table in turn 
does not cause either surprise or censure. It is understood that 
every one is a shareholder in the One Butler Company, 
Limited. Why should not A give a dinner to B and C, because 
the same man will wait at A’s table as waited at the tables of 


the others? With the present difficulty of finding servants, | 


and keeping them when they are found, we may come to a state 
of things in which more work will be done out of our houses 
than in them. Instead of spending all their lives with one 
family, as was the case with some servants of the last genera- 





tion, modern ones like frequent change, and object to dull 


places. They may find some attraction in living where they | 


which will pay better than continuous terms of service. We 
do not think this state of things would last, even if the experi- 


ment is ever tried; or that higher wages would be found | 
_ ordinarily comfortable apartment, but he never finds it open after 


profitable without the present scale of feeding. But if the 
experiment is tried the reproach which attaches to the name of 


greengrocers will be wiped out, and it may become a greater | 


piece of snobbishness to affect that a servant is hired by the 
job than to affect that he is an orthodox butler. 








BAR STUDENTS AND BENCHERS. 
E, a short time since, called the attention of our readers 


apprentices of the law. Since then we have been reminded by 


one of our correspondents that the sages of the law have offered | 
_ 180 men were called to the Bar in the year 1867, only 37 had in 


inducements ‘e exertion to the industrious apprentice with as 
liberal a hand us they have given opportunities of idleness to his 
indolent brother. We are not unwilling to inquire into those 
things which the Benchers have done, and we think upon inves- 
tigation they will be found to be about as creditable as those that 
they have not done. The four learned societies, out of an 
aggregate income of upwards of fifty thousand a year, give away 
every year in the way of prizes, a grand total of four hundred 
and fifty guineas, divided into princely sums of fifty guineas and 
twenty-five guineas, awarded to four students every year. The 
only thing liberal about this branch of their arrangements, is 
the large number of books in which he who aspires to the 
substantial benefits and honours presented by the societies has 
to offer himself for examination. In the arrangement of these 
treatises, the caution so observable in the pecuniary aspect of 
the subject, gives way to a spirit of the most reckless extra- 
vagance. The student with designs upon the fifty-guinea 
studentship or twenty-five-guinea exhibition, has to show more 
than a passable knowledge of Equity, the law of Real Property, 
and the Common Law; and in these subjects he has to make 
himself more or less thoroughly acquainted with the whole or 
considerable portions of seventeen text-books and several 
statutes. As these are branches of the law, with the general 
principles of which every lawyer is acquainted, the course of 
reading is kept within sensible grounds. With the other two 
subjects, however, constitutional law and legal history, and 
the civil law and international law, the Benchers, like most 
English lawyers, are not so familiar, and the examiners 
being permitted to run riot with their subjects, succeed in 
achieving very remarkable results. In their practically un- 
curbed selection of books, the character of each examiner 
displays itself in a somewhat instructive manner. One appa- 
rently favours knowledge varied in form and homeopathic 
in doses, whilst the other insists upon large quantities and 
sameness, with as much boldness as an army-surgeon prescribes 
Epsom-salts. The examiner on civil law divides his subject 
nto morsels that are eminently tantalizing, and fail to leave | 


ves och 1 Ere 








the faintest tinge of information behind them. He will have 
some of Justinian’s Institutes, some of the French code, some 
of Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” a little of Wheaton, a little of 
Mackeldie, and perhaps a chapter or two of Maine’s “ Ancient 
Law.” Any one of these—for instance, Justinian, Wheaton, 
or Austin—would of itself form a most valuable course of 
reading; but split up into little pieces, they are all equally 
unprofitable. The list of the books of the other examiner 
is in startling contrast to this minced-meat. His candidates 
are expected to be acquainted with the principal statutes, from 
Magna Charta down to Queen Anne, four large volumes, com- 
prising about three thousand pages. The State trials during 
the Stuart period, eleven large volumes; Hallam’s “ Con- 
stitutional History;” a portion of the “ Middle Ages;” and 
Broom’s “ Constitutional Law.” In a word, a student is 
expected in that portion of his time not occupied by his 
other subjects, to master twenty volumes, the perusal of 
which, in even the most cursory manner, would occupy an 
ordinarily industrious person at least a couple of years, and 
which, after all, would practically be valueless to him in the 
active pursuit of his profession. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that so long a list is merely so much humbug; that no one 
ever did or ever is expected to read the books; and that the 
man who has the best “ coach,” or the most shrewdness in 
guessing what the line of the examination is to be, has a far 
better chance of success than those who, in the simplicity of 
their hearts, make the hopeless attempt of getting up the course, 
The library arrangements, made to enable the industrious 
apprentice to meet his examiners, afford another instance of 
how infinitely better the attorneys manage these things. At 


need not answer the bell, and going out on occasional jobs | their library in Chancery-lane students find at their disposal a 


_ comfortable room, well lighted with gas in the evening, open until 


about ten o’clock every night, and closed for no period throughout 
the year. The Bar student may also find the library of his inn an 


five o’clock in the afternoon, nor, with one exception (the Inner 
Temple library), during the whole month of September. It 
happens, unfortunately for junior barristers and students, that 
the Benchers who control the closing of these establishments, 
have well-stocked libraries of their own, and possess the privi- 
lege, which they frequently exercise, of taking away books 
from the Inn library at pleasure. No single want of theirs, 
therefore, requiring to be supplied, the books are locked up, 
and the industrious apprentice is left to waste the evening after 


to that pleasant path to forensic honours, which the the manner of the student who merely dines into his profession. 


authorities of the Inns of Court have provided for idle | Whilst such a state of things continues to exist, and in the 


_ absence of any reasonable inducements to men to enter for the 


examinations, we cannot be surprised that, although upwards of 


the same year passed the final examination. It has been stated 
that the authorities do not desire to increase the value of the 
examination prizes, as they would prefer seeing the profession 
recruited by wealthy men, to whom such prizes would be no 
object, rather than by poor men, who might lower ifs tone. If 
this notion exists, those who entertain it should remember that 
the men who have reflected honour upon the Bar have not 
sprung from the moneyed classes, but were persons to whom a 
studentship of a hundred and fifty guineas or two hundred guineas 
a year would have been a matter of considerable importance. 
The Benchers will do well to take a lesson from the “ other 
branch of the profession.” Their libraries, like its library, 
should be open for the use of students until a reasonable hour 
in the evening; and their examinations, like those at the Law 
Institution, might aim at less display and more work. Instead 
of a ridiculous list of works upon five subjects, and all carried 
up for one examination, a thoroughness of information might 
be attained by having two examinations, as the solicitors have, 
an intermediate one at the end of a student’s sixth term, upon 
two general subjects, such as constitutional law and civil law, 
and a final test examination previous to the call to the Bar in 
that branch of the law in which the candidate intends to 
practise. Legal sages have, however, been so long persistently 
deaf to every appeal of common sense, that we fear the existing 
state of things is destined to continue until the demand for its 
alteration comes in from a source prepared to exact obedience. 








GHOSTS. 


iif has been thought that the element of scepticism which is 
gradually encroaching upon the religious opinion of the 
day, and which, we regret to add, is working strange modifica- 


-tions in views whose boast and merit should be their orthodoxy, 


will by-and-by come to wholly eliminate from the minds of men 
the superstition with respect to ghosts. With this superstition, 
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guishes the likely from the palpably absurd—could they have ~ 





however, will be banished much that helps to make life enjoyable 
—much, indeed, that may be properly called the poetry of life. 
We confess, however, that in the prediction just repeated, we can- 
not be brought to acquiesce. Superstition is a sensible power 
without which the operations of men would lose much of their 
efficacy. The spectacle of a mind freed from the trammels of 
those vague yet clinging beliefs which seem to form a portion 
of our spiritual being would doubtless delight the philosophic 
or theistic observer. 
The doubt that would be destroyed by the elimination of an 
engendering belief would defeat the mind in those struggles 
which form its triumph and its pride. Inquiry would be sus- 


Yet what would profit such faultlessness ? | 


| 





pended, for the motive of inquiry, credibility, would be want- | 


ing. Those spiritual cravings which ‘may fairly be assumed as 
world, would be silenced by the fear of ridicule. 


stition, and you rob man of much of the human nature of 
which Sam Slick declares he possesses a good deal. 


} 


Are there such things as ghosts, or are there not? Dr. 
| 


Johnson, who, though a superstitious man, was perhaps one 


ot the most cogent reasoners of his age, makes a capital | 


defence in support of the belief in ghosts. 
is conclusive, yet it is certainly more conclusive than the 
negative assertion of sceptics, “That the dead are seen no 
more,” says he, “I will not undertake to maintain against 
the concurrent and varied testimony of all ages und of all 
nations. ‘There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth. That it is doubted 
by single cavillers can very little weaken the general evidence, 
and some who deny it with their tongues confess it with their 
tears.” Boswell declares that it is a mistake to suppose that 
this was a doctrine which Johnson himself ever positively held ; 
yet this belief was by no means inconsistent with Johnson’s 
condact when bis credulity was aroused—as, for instance, in 
the story of the Cock-lane ghost. It may be objected that 
the (opinion of a man who could have been so easily 
deceived is of little value, since his ready acquiescence in 
the Cock-lane ghost displayed a mind too superstitious 
tor its opinions upon the existence of ghosts to be very 
conclusive. The extract above quoted, however, is valuable 
as giving the views of a vigorous mind upon the subject. It 
is certainly trae, as Johnson says, that a belief in ghosts has 
been concurred in from the earliest times. The ancients 
attributed the appearance of ghosts to physical causes. 
Lueretins held that the souls of the dead were the outward 
portion of the human body, which, like the shell of the 
chrysalis, had been cast off and escaped corraption. In 
medizval times we find Paracelsus dividing man into three 
parts—soul, shadow, and body. According to this authority, 
the soul goes to heaven, the body to earth, but the astral spirit, 
which is kindred to the firmament, and consists of the two 
superior elements, fire and water, returns also to its own grave, 
the air. It takes more time, however, in decomposition than 
the body, because its elements are purer than the body’s. 
These astral spirits, he would have us believe, are the spectres 
that haunt and terrify men. Cardan had a theory that spectres 
are emanations from the dead, which being condensed, frighten 
men with the image of the body out of which they come. The 
alchymists, in their reproductive processes, borrowed the notion 
of Lucretius. They believed that they could reproduce flowers 
from their ashes. After the flower was consumed, certain 
chemical particles of it were carefully collected, exposed to a 
gentle heat, and mixed with some compound. The result was 
the reappearance of the flower in all its original loveliness. 
The ghosts of early times owe a good deal to those learned 
men who were called magicians. The name of magic, however, 
has something about it degrading to ghosts. We like the 
fresh, fragrant superstition that peoples the silent graveyard 
with shronded forms; that sees the mailed figure noiselessly 
traversing the echoless hall; that renders eloquent the air with 
the musical moaning of viewless choruses—a superstition that 
owes nothing to art, but all to sympathy and imagination. 


The past is more pregnant with these weird poetic fancies than — 


the present. Charles Lamb loved them. “ We are too hasty,” 
he exclaims, “ when we set down our ancestors in the gross for 
fools, for the monstrous inconsistencies, as they seem to us, 
involved in their creed of witchcraft. In the relations of the 
visible world we find them to have been as rational and shrewd 
to detect an historical anomaly as ourselves. But when once 
the invisible world was supposed to be opened, and the lawless 
agency of bad spirits assumed, what measures of probability, 
of decency, of fitness, or proportion—of that which distin- 


We do not say it | 





to guide them in the rejection or admission of any particular 
testimony? .... There is no law,” he adds wittily, “to judge 
of the lawless, or canon by which a dream may be criticised.” 
Ever since ghosts have walked the earth, their most profit- 
able employment has been manifested to us in the treatment 
they have received at the hands of Mr. Dickens. We suppose 
that no ghost ever did so much good as old Marley’s; and 
perhaps the beneficent influence of phantoms was never made 
more sensible than that exerted by those who were rung. 


from their silence by the cheery notes of the “Chimes.” I¢ . 


will be a melancholy day, however, for England that witnesses. 
the belief in ghosts wholly perished,—if ever that day is to 
come. We shall have merged into an epoch of materialism 


the subtle underlying power which prompts all progress in this | that will drain the land of the bright poetry that is fostered by 
One half of | 


the emotions owe their birth to superstition. Kill the super- | 


superstition, and fed by the legendary wealth of the past. We 
need have no fear of the cruel bigotry that in times past was 
engendered by credulity ; whilst, on the other hand, we have 
much to dread from the scepticism which ridicules the inspira-~ 
tion of many a humanizing emotion. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


AnotueRr Ministerial crisis in Italy has occurred, to bring 
into still greater discredit the political condition of that un- 
settled country, and to threaten yet another intervention of 
France in the internal affairs of the Peninsula. The debate 
on the foreign policy of the Government, the earlier stages of 
which we considered last week, came to a conclusion last 
Sunday (for in Italy the work of the nation proceeds on that 
as well as on other days) with an order of the day, affirming 
Rome to be the capital of Italy, deprecating the attainment of 
that object by illegal means, and approving the conduct of the 
Menabrea Cabinet. The Premier accepted this order of the 
day, but it was defeated by a bare majority of two, the numbers 
being 199 for to 201 against it. Notwithstanding the narrow- 
ness of the majority, General Menabrea considered it necessary 
to place his resignation, and that of his colleagues, in the 
hands of the King, and for a time Rattazzi seems 
to have had a chance of coming in again. The King 
certainly had an interview with him, and this alarmed the 
French Government, which is well aware that Rattazzi is 
now fully committed to an extreme policy, and to an alliance 
with the Left. Preparations were accordingly made at Toulon 
for another expedition to Rome, and matters for awhile looked 
serious. Signor Lanza, Baron Ricasoli, and General Cialdini, 
all declined to undertake the task of forming a new Ministry, 
and a reconstruction of the Menabrea Cabiuet is now going on 
—with what chance of lasting, it would be difficult to say. 
At the present moment, this is perhaps the most desirable 
arrangement that could. be effected. General Menabrea is a 
patriotic, though a cautious and conservative statesman, and 
his retention at the head of affairs appears necessary to the 
freedom of the country from French meddling. He has re- 
affirmed the right of Italy to Rome, and he refuses to pay 
the Italian portion of the Pontifical debt as long as the 
present state of things continues; yet, on the whole, he is 
inclined to let well alone. On the other hand, Rattazzi and 
Ricasoli are both suspected, and indeed openly accused, of 
secretly conniving at Garibaldi’s designs on Rome; and, though 
we see no reason for suspecting them of actually coalescing 
with the revolutionary party, there can be no doubt 
that both are much more enthusiastic on the Roman 
question than Menabrea, and that Rattazzi in particular 
was in favour of sending the Italian army to Rome 
on the first threat of French intervention in October. He 
stated in the course of the recent debate that such was his 
advice to the King, but it was opposed by the other Ministers, 
and hence the crisis which led to his resignation. It is certain 
that whenever the affairs of France and Italy come into such 
mutual relations that France is willing to allow the acquisition 
of Rome by the Italian Government, or that the two Powers 
shall be forced into hostilities with one another, Rattazzi will 





| be the man for the day; but at present his return to office 


would endanger the peace of the country, and would place her 
in antagonism with France when she is quite unprepared for 
such an ordeal. Weare therefore not displeased to see General 
Menabrea still remain at the helm; but it would be difficult to 
regard his Government as anything but a makeshift, and a 
temporary expedient to meet temporary wants. 





In the course of the debate in the Italian Chamber, Signor 
Rattazzi met one of the accusations brought against him in 
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connection with the recent Garibaldian movement. 
he “could not legally close the relief committees, as there was 
no proof that they had an ostensible aim in view, and with 
respect to the recruiting committees he stated that they did 
not exist. The latter allegation one would like to have more 
fully explained, as it certainly seems to be contradicted by 
other statements appearing at the time; but we believe the 
truth to be that Rattazzi did as much to suppress the move- 
ment as he could, short of suspending the Constitution and 
proclaiming martial law, which in the then excited state of 
the country would have been a perilous course to pursue. 
As regards M. Rouher’s assertion that he (Rattazzi) had 
proposed a joint occupation of Rome to the French Govern- 
ment, the ex-Premier gave it a point-blank denial. In the 
opinion of Rattazzi, the formation of the Antibes Legion was 
a violation of the September Convention; but he expressed 
some doubt as to whether the celebrated “ never” speech of 
M. Rouher really expressed the views of the French Emperor. 
If it did, “the national dignity required the recall of the 
Italian Ambassador;” but he believed in the ultimate 
triumph of Liberal ideas in the French policy towards Italy. 
We are promised an interesting addition to the Green-book, in 
the shape of certain documents which Menabrea said he had 
suppressed “ out of consideration for Rattazzi,” but which are 
now to be published, as a reply to the late Minister’s denial of 
his complicity with the party of action. 





Tue Ministerial crisis in Italy has its counterparts in 
Belgium and Hollazd. The Liberal Government of the former 
country, which has been in office for several years, is hopelessly 
divided on the question whether or not the clergy shall be 
allowed to interfere in the primary education of the people. 
The King has in vain endeavoured to reconcile the two parties 
which have been thus created in the Cabinet, and has at last 
been compelled to accept their resignation. Which party will 
ultimately prevail has yet to be seen. The crisis in Holland 
results from the King declining to accept the resignation of 
the Ministry, notwithstanding that they have lost the confi- 
denee of Parliament. It is thought that the Second Chamber 
will be dissolved. 





Tue Russian Government has just published some official 
documents, amongst which we find that circular from Prince 
Gortschakoff to the Russian embassies and Jegations abroad on 
the present position of the Eastern question, of which a sum- 
mary was given in the English papers some weeks ago. This 
is the document in which we are told that the Czar is ready to 
observe the principle of non-intervention “so long as it shall be 
respected by the other Powers.” At the same time, the Prince 
observes that this principle must not be understood to imply 
indifference. Russia must be “ generous,” and take “ humanity” 
into consideration, and, while “ abstaining from all isolation 
which would aggravate the complications existing in the East,” 
she will “always be ready to concur in a European agreement 
with the object of settling them.” The Turkish Government is 
said-to have pursued in Crete “a course of repression with a 
vigour which has only rendered the struggle more ardent, 
passions more angry, and agreement more difficult.” This is 
strange language to be held by the oppressor of the Poles; but 
to affect a liberalism abroad which is denied at home is one of 
the old tricks of diplomacy. 





Mr. Cuanpier, of the American Senate, has been making a 
speech in favour of granting belligerent rights to Abyssinia 
during the war with England, as a means of punishing us for 
having done the same thing to the Confederate States shortly 
after they had declared their independence. He believed that, 
should the Government take this course, from ten to fifteen 


Abyssinian privateers would be afloat within a hundred day 8, | 


and “British chronometers would be cheap in this [the 
American] market, as American chronometers were once in 
Great Britain.” That, no doubt, would be a very awful 
fate; but there are still worse things for us in the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Chandler. “Let the Abyssinians,” he ‘said; 
“light up old ocean with the burning ships of Great 
Britain!” “ Abyssinia was a government thousands of years 
before Great Britain was a nation,” and “the King of Abys- 
sinia claimed to be, and no doubt was, a descendant of King 
Solomon.” Mr. Reverdy Johnson spoke in opposition to these 
ravings, and Mr. Howe threw ridicule on them by saying that 
Theodore “eked out his salary by making umbrellas!” The 
whole debate is a curious specimen of what sometimes takes 
place in the American Senate. 


| remain quite distinct. 
| gular letter from Major Leveson, late Colonial Secretary at 
| Lagos, to Lord Stanley, offering to go singly to the King, and 








He said! Ur to the present time we have got on pretty well in Abys- 


sinia. The whole of the advanced brigade marched, on the 7th 
inst., from the coast to Senafé, “ without a hitch,” and with a 
very good reception from the native chiefs. At the latest dates 
our troops were encamped on a grassy plain, but it is certain 
that they will soon push forward, and, according to the hopeful 
reports of Dr. Krapf, of the Intelligence Department, will find 
themselves in the most exquisite country in the world, with 
plenty all about them, and a very contemptible enemy in front. 
At Annesley Bay, however, the want of water is still severely 
felt. There is also a great scarcity of forage for the animals, 
and the difficulty in obtaining drivers and attendants for the 
beasts is very great. Accordingly a serious mortality prevails 
among the horses, mules, and camels, many of which arrive in 
but poor condition, owing to the effect of the sea voyage, and 
are ill-prepared to encounter the hardships of an expedition 
into an unknown country. They die in large numbers, and the 
decomposing carcases are a source of peril to the health of the 
camp. It is important to bear in mind that the tract of 
country bordering on the Red Sea, wherein is situated Annesley 
Bay, is not strictly speaking Abyssinia, but is claimed by the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who seems desirous of sending a contingent 
to join our forces, to revenge some quarrel of his own. It is 
very undesirable to be mixed up in this way with the designs 
of another Power, and it is to be hoped that the two armies will 
The Times of India publishes a sin- 


give himself in exchange for the captives, or, in case of hostilities 
being persisted in, to raise and command a native force to act 
as an auxiliary. The letter is dated from London, July 18th, 
1867, and it would seem that the Major has since arrived in 
Abyssinia, and that he is going into the interior, unaccompanied 
except by servants. 





Tnat spirit of wanton mischief and barbarous disregard of 
the lives of women and children by which the Fenian brother- 
hood have endeavoured to render their name a terror to the 
people of this country, appears to afford very strong grounds for 
associating them with the recent diabolical attempt to blow up 
the Warrington Gasworks. It is difficult to conceive how 
the scheme, if carried out, would have aided in establishing 
the Irish Republic; but it is abundantly clear that, had it 
succeeded, it would have resulted in the demolition of every 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of the gasworks and 
the murder of hundreds of unsuspecting persons. At greater 
results than these Fenianism does not hitherto seem to 
have aimed. The arrangements by which this wholesale 
slaughter was to be effected were very simple. An iron plug 
was pulled out from one of the purifiers, and in a moment the 
gas was filling the place. Had the escape lasted ten minutes, the 
whole air in the neighbourhood would have been rendered 
highly explosive; a quantity of burning coke just drawn 
from one of the furnaces lying within a few yards 
would have supplied the light; and a destruction of 
human life would have ensued too fearful to contemplate. 
The manner in which the scheme became known to the 
authorities is not a little remarkable. A little boy came to a 
Mrs. Collin, who lived in the neighbourhood of the gasworks, 
with a message, which he said had been given him by a Mrs. 
Finnarty, informing Mrs. Collin that if she had any respect for 
herself or her family she had better leave the neighbourhood by 
Saturday. This information seems to have put the police and 
the persons in charge of the gasworks upon the alert, and is 
another gratifying proof of the utter inability of the Fenians 
to maintain any secrecy with respect to their plans. The public 
have infinite cause to be thankful for the aid which they derive 
from Fenian treachery, and that they are not compelled to rely 
solely upon that very weak protection, the vigilance of the 
police. 


AnovuT eighteen months ago the committee of the Con- 
servative Club called one of its members to account for the 
political opinions which he entertained, and a dispute ensued 
which has proved the subject of certain proceedings in Chan- 
cery. These proceedings have resulted in a judicial decision 
of considerable importance in the bearing it has upon the 
government of Clubs. It appears that Mr. Hopkinson, who had 
joined the Conservative Club at its commencement in the year 
1840, and had been ‘one of its earliest patrons, at the last 
election for Westminster recorded his vote for Captain 
Grosvenor, the Liberal candidate. The committee of the Club, 
shortly after the election, wrote to Mr. Hopkinson, without 
referring to his Westminster vote, but inquiring whether the 
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rumour which they had heard, that he had pledged himself to | 


vote for the three Liberal candidates for Berkshire, were true. 
This letter Mr. Hopkinson regarded as inquisitorial, and an 
unjustifiable interference with the independent exercise of the 
franchise; and he wrote thecommitteedemanding apublicacknow- 


ledgment of the falsity of the report, a public apology to himself * 


and the other members of the Club, and a public disclaimer of 
the power of electoral intimidation. The letter conveying this 
demand contained some rather warm expressions, and a special 
meeting of the members of the Club was called, at which, by 
191 votes against 21, it was decided that Mr. Hopkinson’s 
name should be withdrawn from the list of subscribers, and his 
subscription for the current year returned to him. Mr. 
Hopkinson thereupon sought the assistance of the Court of 
Chancery; but Lord Romilly, before whom the case was 
argued, decided that the Conservative Club being an institution 
formed for social purposes, or political or literary union, the 
members had power to expel any one who acted in such a 
manner as to endanger the “welfare and good order of the 
Club,” and that consequently Mr. Hopkinson had no right to 
the assistance of the Court. 





Tue public attention which more than one inquest has 
lately directed to baby-farming, shows this branch of industry 
to be one by no means confined to large towns. London may 
possibly afford most opportunities for an extensive business, 
but country districts appear to have their fair share of ille- 
gitimate children and of industrious and enterprising baby- 
farmers. Last week, at a coroner’s inquest held at Newbury, 
in Berkshire, certain interesting particulars were given con- 
cerning the establishment of a person living there, whose 
farming operations during the past year were represented by 
four children received to nurse and three children buried. 
This enterprising person was applied to by a young woman 
whom the newspaper reporters describe as fashionably attired, 
and who resides in Gloucestershire, concerning the care of an 
illegitimate child to which she had given birth. The child 
was received among the other small stock on the farm, and 
in a short time relieved both its affectionate mother and 
careful nurse of its presence by dying. At the Staffordshire 
Assizes, a few days ago, a woman was charged for obtaining 
goods by false pretences; the false pretence being a rather 
extraordinary one—a baby. The little unfortunate in this case 
had an eventful, if a short life. It was a child of which the 
prisoner’s daughter had been confined at the residence of a 
doctor, who apparently keeps a house in which ladies may find 
“temporary retirement;” it then passed into the hands of a 
woman who was to receive 7s. 6d. a week for taking charge of 
it; afterwards, one night, it was handed back to its mother at 
King’s-cross railway station; and next morning it was found in 
the possession of its grandmother at Burton-on-Trent. That lady 
having stated that she picked it up at the foot of a lamp-post, 
prevailed upon the workhouse authorities to relieve her of her 
burthen, and was subsequently tried for inducing them, by false 
statements, to supply the child with food. While we have such 
unmotherly mothers, how can we wonder that baby-farming 
flourishes ? 





Live assurance, when the premiums average twopence a 
week, and the event assured is the death of one’s neighbour 
and not of oneself, is a form of speculation in which a good deal 
of safe gambling can be done upon very reasonable terms, and 
attended by circumstances of more than ordinary interest. It is 
true the law of this country looks with disfavour upon ventures 
of this sort, prohibiting, as it does, any one from insuring 
the life of another unless he has a pecuniary interest in the 
life assured; but where have associations of any sort permitted 
legal enactments to stand much in their way ? The Royal Liver 
Friendly Society, at all events, has exhibited a marked inde- 
pendence of control, moral or legal, in the assurance branch of 
its business. Although, by the Act under which this society is 
incorporated, its power to assure lives is limited to those of 
members and their children, a woman was permitted to do a 
tolerably extensive business in other people’s lives, assuring 
those of as many as five persons. One of these lives was that 
of a little girl who was suffering from heart disease, and upon 
whose death, in consideration of a payment of 2d. a week for at 
least a year, the society undertook to pay the assurer £12. 
The child not having survived more than eighteen weeks, the 
policy lapsed, and the whole transaction, upon the complaint 
of the parents, came before the notice of one of the police- 
magistrates. It transpired that the mode in which the assurances 
in the office of the society are effected is one of the simplest. 
No declaration of interest was required from the assurer of five 










































































lives, the collector called weekly for his twopenny premiums, 
and the thing was done. There may be a refreshing and con- 
fiding informality about this way of transacting business, but we 
are sure it is seriously inimical to the public interests, and we 
doubt whether policies effected upon the lives of people who 
are subjected to no examination, and who, perhaps, are actually 
on their death-beds, can be profitable to the members of, the 
society. 





A TRIAL took place at the last Hertford Assizes in which the 
circumstances narrated are just such as we occasionally find in 
a Christmas story, when the incidents are laid in a remote period, 
and the object of the author is to draw largely on the horrible. 
In an English country town, and in the nineteenth century, 
however, they are somewhat out of place. The prosecutor 
appears as a benighted traveller, carrying £300 and a valuable 
watch and chain upon his person. He takes a bed at an inn 
at St. Alban’s, and although he partook largely of refreshment 
before retiring to rest, he was sober enough to use every ayail- 
able precaution to secure his money and valuables. The room 
into which he was shown was one containing two beds, and 
leading by a door, to which there was no fastening, to the bed- 
room of the landlord and his wife. The prosecutor placed his 
money, watch, and chain under the mattrass of his bed, and iq 
placed the other bedstead against the unfastened door. In the 
middle of the night he awoke and found the landlord standing 
over him, with a lighted candle in his hand. He uttered an 
exclamation, and having jumped out of bed a furious struggle 
took place between the two men, in which the landlord’s wife, 
who came to the assistance of her husband, took part. Cries 
of murder brought in a policeman, who found the whole place 
in darkness, and the guest lying exhausted on the ground, 
with the landlord on the top of him. The dramatist of one of 
the transpontine theatres might find in the affair useful materials 
for a strongly sensational melodrama. 








THE coroner’s inquest upon the Ferndale colliery explosion, 
in which no less than 178 lives were lost, and which terminated 
on Monday, cannot fail, we hope, to produce some legislation 
for the more effectual protection of miners. The ventilation is 
stated to have been good, but it seems clear that there was 
a considerable accumulation of gas in a particular recess of the 
mine, and it was stated by one of the witnesses that there 
must have been an accidental diversion of the current of air 
which should have swept through this part. Another witness 
expressed a doubt whether the electrical disturbances, of which 
we have had such indications in the earthquakes of the West 
Indies, may not have had some connection with the unusual 
quantity of fire-damp thrown off by the coal. However , the 
damp may have collected, the finding of two safety lamps with 
their covers removed, in that part of the workings where 
the explosion took place, leaves little room for doubt that 
to the recklessness of some of the men in removing , the 
safeguard from their lamps is owing the fearful catastrophe 
which took place. It is difficult to see how the men can be 
watched with that unremitting care which so many lessons have 
taught us is indispensable, but it is evident that a discipline of 
a much stricter character must be maintained, and a more 
extensive and effectual system of inspection introduced. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. XI. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Watxine the Strand rapidly; or presiding, it may be, at a 
teetotal meeting; or standing upon his legs jauntily, amidst 
admiring friends, at a club dinner, and returning thanks for 
“The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” may be seen a middle-sized, 
broad-shouldered man, in age but yet full of vigour, sharp- 
nosed, hawk-beaked, eagle-eyed; with small firm mouth, broad 
forehead, and eager look, equally expressive of work, wit, humour, 
and readiness. That man, always remarkable and distinguished 
in a crowd, began work when nineteen-twentieths of the present 
world were not born, when eighteen-twentieths were not even 
thought of, when the fathers and mothers of much more 
than half the living world were mere babies themselves, an 
when their grandfathers were boys. He lived when volunteers 
were called out to resist “that arch-fiend Boney; was @ 
volunteer, and drilled on the Kentish coast as a private, ~~ 
century before Teetotalism was dreamt of, and now one : 
as Lieutenant-Colonel a whole regiment of Teetotallers ! a 


— 





Qe wee - 


man, whose works would fill a whole room, and whose etchings 
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must have taken enough acid to float a ship, copper sufficient 
to bottom her, and whose woodcuts enough boxwood to build 
her handsomely, lived in the days when gas was not, and 
“ charleys” were; when men and women were hanged by the 
dozen; when Eldon pronounced judgment, and Brougham pleaded 
as a junior; when the third George was mad, and the fourth 
George, afflicted with a worse madness, led the life of a cockney 
sybarite, stung to fury by this very man’s pencil; when the 
great Irish rebellion was hardly quelled ; when Curran spoke 


‘with an eloquence never equalled ; when another Irishman, the 


great Duke of Wellington, was fighting upwards to make his 
name; and Gladstone, Disraeli, and Cobden were unborn—that 
man is George Cruikshank. 

George Cruikshank first saw light in the parish of Bloomsbury, 
about the year 1790. He was the second son of Isaac Cruik- 
shank, caricaturist and engraver; his elder brother, Robert, a 
follower of the same art, was once popularly known as the 
illustrator of Coleridge’s “ Devil’s Walk ” and of “ M. Tonson,” 
about the eccentric author of which Jerdan discourses so 
pleasantly in his autobiography. It seems to the present 
writer observable enough that our caricaturist had little or no 
instruction in that art in which he has since become so distin- 
guished. He gained his knowledge by watching his father 
work, and once in his early life made a drawing from a cast, 
as a specimen to obtain his admission as a student of the 
Royal Academy, then under the superintendence of the learned 
Professor Fuseli. Fuseli’s classes were, as they were sure to 
be, very numerously attended, and when he received young 
Cruikshank’s drawing the room was crowded. He examined 
the drawing, was very well pleased with it, and sent down the 
following characteristic message to the draughtsman—“ Tell 
him he may come up; but he must fight for a seat.” The 
young artist did fight for room that evening, bat engagements 
which brought in money fully occupied his time, and he neg- 
lected to go again. Curiously enough, the second drawing for 
admission to the Royal Academy as a student was made not 
more than fifteen years ago, by the indefatigable artist, who, 
mindful of Cicero’s age when he commenced the study of Greek, 
sought for admission, at that advanced period of his life, to the 
schools of the Academy, for the purpose of studying from the 
life. His father, Isaac Cruikshank, a sound, rough draughts- 
man of the ultra-comic school of the day, was aided by his son, 
and that son soon found full and sufficient employment in 
satirizing the existing Ministry. It is one of the tests of 
humanity that ardent youth out of office should attack well- 
worn age in office; and George Cruikshank, who is now a devoted 
supporter of authority, was in his teens and as a young man 
much against it. Orders in Council, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Perceval, were objects of his hate; but, above and over all, 
Bonaparte was the grand object of artistic ire. For some years 
the artist himself has told the present writer he “lived on 
Bonaparte.” Just at the outset of the expedition to Russia 
he gave to the world a shrewdly prophetic picture of Napoleon 
buried in snow. Another sketch, wherein he had left the 
Emperor frozen, stiff, and stark, and about to— 


“ Fatten all the region kites,” 


was not so successful, however, as its predecessor. Beyond 


thus working against the enemy of his country, our friend made | 


caricatures for a satirical publication called the Scourge; and 
before he had reached his twentieth year, published, in con- 
junction with a literary friend named Earle, a half-crown pub- 
lication called the Meteor. But this work died after an 
existence of a few short months, owing to the negligent habits 
of his literary partner. The principal characteristics of his 


etchings at this time were boldness and power, free drawing, | 


and an excellent knowledge of the use of the etching point. 


His works were very popular, and he supplied in himself the | 
place of H.B. and Punch; consequently, when Hone the 


publisher approached him, it was with the respect that pub- 
lishers are wont to show to the successful author or artist by 
whom they hope to make money. Hone was original, talented, 
and somewhat eccentric, and he and our hero soon became 
friends. The publisher was not rich at the time; and wishing to 
make for himself a short road to fortune, and being a thorough 


Liberal, which was then equivalent to being a Freethinker now, | 


he determined to publish parodies on the Church of England 
liturgy, which he thought would be extensively popular. 
George Cruikshank’s father was a Presbyterian, and he himself 
was no Churchman ; but having that respect for the religious 
opinions of every sect which all sensible and deep-thinking 
men have, he was hurt and alarmed at this proceeding, and 
remonstrated with Hone. “Take my word for it,” said he, 
“you will be prosecuted for this; withdraw it.” “I do not 
care,” Hone replied; “gthe children must have bread to eat.” 


The remonstrance failed, the book was produced, and it soon 
became evident how sound the friend’s advice had been. A 
notice came from the Attorney-General for Hone to prepare for 
his arraignment for blasphemy. Cruikshank was consulted, 
and he dictated a letter begging the Attorney-General not to 
commeuce proceedings. This letter one of Hone’s little 
children took to that Crown-officer’s private house. The boy 
arrived before he was dressed, and was admitted to him while 
he was shaving. He opened and read the letter, and then 
said, “ Tell your father, my boy, that I’m very sorry for him, 
but the action must go on.” The action did go on, and 
Cruikshank stood nobly by his friend; in his studio he rehearsed 
Hone’s trial, and the two together concocted the defence. The 
Government were astonished to find that they had prosecuted 
a man who was deeply read in all that related to the particular 
subject in hand. Hone appeared shocked at the bare accusation 
of blasphemy; and his defence, full of curious reading and 
learning, was listened to with the deepest attention. The 
result of three separate trials was that he was acquitted; no 
jury would convict him. He attracted the notice of the Whig 
Opposition; and, from a state of obscurity, became one of the 
most popular men in England. i 
From Hone himself, now the companion and gossip of Sir 
Francis Burdett and the reformers, Cruikshank did mot 
separate. Dining one day with him in the Spotted Dog 
chop-house in Holywell-street, Cruikshank proposed to Hone 
to publish a sort of comic newspaper interspersed with carica- 
tures, and consisting of all sorts of curious and eccentric 
paragraphs. The idea was a happy one, and was acted upon 
at once. The paper appeared, entitled A Slap at Slop, and 
had an enormous sale. About two years previously Hone 
had put forward a series of political squibs which did mach 
injury to the Government, and were beyond the pale of prose- 
cution. They drew admiring crowds to the windows of Hone’s 
shop on Ludgate-hill. The series numbered five, with the 
titles of “The Political House that Jack Built,” ‘‘The Matri- 
monial Ladder,’—in allusion to Queen Caroline’s unhappy 
union,—“ The Man in the Moon,” “ The Political Showman at 
Home,” and “ Non mi ricordo.” These were published during 
the years 1819-20. Cruikshank received half a guinea each 
for the thirteen cuts which embellished “The House that Jack 
Built ;” and as above 100,000 copies of the work were sold, it 
is to be presumed that the publisher pocketed by the transac- 
tion nearly one thousand pounds. “Non mi ricordu” was 
founded on the convenient memory of Theodore Majocci, one 
of the principal witnesses against the Queen, who, when cross- 
examined touching some actions of the King which bore very 
much against his Majesty, pleaded that he “ did not remember.” 
This tract contains satire of the bitterest and keenest; 
George 1V.’s towering false hair, whiskers, padded garments, 





| and enormous bulk were rendered ridiculously real by the cuts. 
_ The affectation of youth by the “ dandy of sixty who bows with 
| a grace,” was ludicrously obvious to the most clownish capacity. 
| The popularity of these pamphlets equalled their merit; more 
| than a quarter of a million copies were sold; while some went 
| into a thirtieth edition. The tailpiece of “ Non mi ricordo” 
| gives a true picture of the feelings of the subject of these 
| satires. The King is represented as on a gridiron, literally 
grilled by the fire of cross-examination ; his contortions are a 
mixture of the painful and ridiculous ; the print is called “ The 
Fat in the Fire.” After the publication of A Slap at Slop 
Cruikshank retired almost wholly from political caricaturing, 
and no more— 


“ To party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


In the year 1821, the artist planned a work showing the 
evils resulting from that process which young men call “ seeing 
life.” His brother Robert assisted him in preparing a series 
of plates after the manner of Hogarth’s “ Progresses.” To 

_ these a story-was written by Pierce Egan, but the author 
entirely overlooked the moral aim of the artist, and before the 
work was finished George Cruikshank withdrew from it in 
disgust. It was called “Life in London; or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., Corinthian Tom, and 
Bob Legic, in their Rambles through the Metropolis.” The 
plates illustrating it were coloured, and the work was amazingly 
popular. We wonder how this could have been now, the letter- 
press was so silly and vicious; yet the book was scrambled for 
at the booksellers’ shpps, the theatres dramatized it, and it was 
pirated in America, where it had an extraordinary sale. It 
was followed by “Life in Paris,” which, although it far 
exceeded the other as a literary composition, had not a tittle 
of its popularity. 
Next in order appear “Illustrations of Italian Tales of 
Humour and Romance,’ and “ Tales of Irish Life,” drawn to 
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illustrate a volume by Mr. Whitty, at present editor of a pro- 
vincial paper. This was published in 1824, and in the same 
year appeared a work called “ Points of Humour,” which is one 
of the most meritorious of the artist’s productions. The 
illustrations in the volume to Burns’s “ Merry Beggars” are 
excellent. In 1824 also, Cruikshank published his illustrations 
to “ Peter Schlemihl,” a German story of one who sold his 
shadow to the Prince of Darkness. One of the plates, in which 
the Evil One detaches and wraps up the shadow which he has 
purchased, is full of excellence; the chuckle on the fiend’s face 
seems to denote at the same time the worthlessness of the 
purchase, and the inconceivable misery which the loss of the 
shadow would occasion the victim. ; 

In 1825, our artist illustrated “ Popular German Stories” 
and “ Mornings at Bow Street.” The latter was, to a certain 
extent, the offspring of “ Life in London.” The shallow-pated 
young men of the day considered that they could best exhibit 
their manly prowess by imitating the actions of Corinthian 
Tom and Bob Logic, and insulting and upsetting the Charlies 
on all possible occasions. A Mr. Wight, formerly a Birmingham 
merchant, was at that time reporter to the Morning Herald, 
and used to head his accounts of these assaults with the words 
More “Lire.” These reports were read with avidity, and the 
circulation of the Herald was raised by them from 600 to 
above 7,000. It was a selection from these that appeared as 
“‘ Mornings at Bow Street.” The illustrations called “ A Cool 
Contrivance,” “ Jonas Tunks,” “ Bundling Up,” and “A Dan 
at Dinner Time,” are perhaps the best. In the same year 
Cruikshank illustrated “Hans of Iceland,” by Victor Hugo, 





and contributed some few plates to the now extinct Dublin 


Magazine. 

In 1830 he produced the wood-blocks to Mr. Wm. Clark’s 
“Three Courses and a Dessert.” The book with its numerous 
cuts full of fancy and imagination still survives, but does not 
enjoy the amount of popularity which both text and illustration 
deserve. 

In quick succession came illustrations to Mr. Akerman’s 
“Tales of Other Days” and “The Gentleman in Black,” by 
a writer in Blackwood ; to Fielding’s “ Tom Thumb,” which are 
so excellent that they never should be separated from the work ; 
and, as a pendant to the last, ten capital drawings to the 
burlesque of ‘ Bombastes Furioso.” - Mr. Cruikshank was next 
engaged upon “Sunday in London,” a fine work, which with 
one or two plates re-drawn, to suit the altered fashions, would 
do as good service now as on its first appearance. The stout 
bishop who has just driven in state to the church-door, and 
who, with his surroundings, illustrates “ Thou shalt do no 
manner of work, thou, nor thy cattle ;” the cut called “ The 
Servants Within our Gates,” representing a nobleman’s kitchen, 
with a plethora of French and English cooks; the Sunday 
“Soirée Musicale,” the “ Parks on a Sunday,” ‘Gin Temple 
turning out at Church-time,” and the “ Cordial Workings of 
the Spirit,” wherein male and female drunkards are fighting 


Fagin.” His next undertaking was to illustrate Mr. Ains- 
worth’s “Jack Sheppard”—a worthless and a dangerous 
work, the parent of all the thieves’ novels of to-day. The 
smaller illustrations of “ Jack’s Progress to Tyburn” and his 
execution, with their multitude of figures, will bear comparison 


with Callot’s etchings. Our artist also illustrated the “ Tower of. 


London,” “ Windsor Castle,” and the “ Miser’s Daughter,” 
which appeared in Ainsworth’s Magazine. The title-page of 
his own periodical, the Omnibus, is remarkable, containing a 
view of the world with a multitude’ of people on it. About 
this time he furnished plates for the “ History of the Irish 
Rebellion,” by Maxwell. After the completion of the Omnibus, 
there appeared, in 1845, a similar magazine, the T'able-Book, 
edited by G. A. 4 Becket, which contained some fine plates, 
larger and more carefully finished than those in the Omnibus. 
The next important work of Cruikshank’s was brought out in 
1847. It was intended to set forth in the strongest possible 
light the lamentable effects of an addiction to “strong drink.” 
It consisted of a series of eight large plates produced by gly- 
phography, and published at the remarkable price of one 
shilling. Uf the effect were equal to the sale, it must have 
been immense. The dramatic tendency of the etchings was at 
once perceived and a piece was produced at the theatres with 
tableaux of the plates. The success of the work was so great 
that the artist produced a sequel the following year. | 

The “ Glass ” followed some years after ; a pamphlet directed 


- against the same vice of drunkenness, with an appropriate 


vignette on the title, representing a skeleton hand holding a 
glass frothing with serpents, in allusion to the Scriptural quo- 
tation underneath. ; 
Since the appearance of the “ Bottle” and its sequel, Cruik- 
shank has illustrated “The Greatest Plague in Life,” “ Whom 
to Marry,” and a work bearing on the crowded state of London 
during the Exhibition of 1851, called “ The Adventures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandboys,” which was unsuccessful; he furnished 


plates for Cassell’s edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which 


cannot be considered his masterpiece. 


with a mad, demoniacal hatred, must all be well studied for | 
their deep morally-satirical power to be appreciated. We must | 


not omit to mention a view of Primrose-hill, and a pew in a 


fat renter lounges indolently, with his be-jewelled fingers hang- 
ing conspicuously over the door. Cruikshank next directed 
his mind and his pencil to itlustrating Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
novels, and some of Defoe’s and Goldsmith’s. He then supplied 
illustrations for the forty-eight volume edition of the “ Waverley 
Novels,” and twelve plates for Scott’s “‘ Demonology.” Thomas 


Hood had about this period written a comic poem called “ The | 
Epping Hunt,” and Cruikshank was called upon to illustrate © 


it; finding that he could not make plates out of the puns, the 
artist gave illustrations of his own, to which Hood wrote 
additional verses, which were then dovetailed into the poem. 
Next appeared “ My Sketch-Book,” with two hundred groups 
coloured; “ Scraps and Sketches,” commenced in 1828 ; “ Illus- 
trations of Phrenology,” and “ Illustrations of Time.” One of 
the caricatures in the last was extremely popular. A fat over- 
fed footman picks his teeth with an air of insolent nonchalance, 
and inquires of a butler, “ What is taxes, Thomas?” The 
reply shows the blissful condition of the species. “I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

Mr. Cruikshank furnished the plates for the “ Sketches by 
* Boz,’” and for “ Oliver Twist.” Some of these he has never 
surpassed. From his own face in a glass charged with the 
feelings such a creature might be supposed to possess he drew 
the countenance of Fagin. Its truth was at once acknow- 
ledged, and besides the popularity it gave to the magazine, it 
had the honour of furnishing a sobriquet to Sir Charles 
Napier, who, from his hook-nose, fierce eye, and general 
resemblance to the print, was commonly called “Old 


He has also illustrated 
on wood, Mr. Friswell’s boys’ story, “Out and About,” which 
has passed through more than one edition—a picture of a dead 
sailor on an iceberg being wonderfully effective, and many other 
volumes, besides a considerable number of pictures of a tee- 
total tendency, all of which possess great cleverness, but many 
of which lack the fire and the fun of his earlier works. In 
1863 he exhibited a “ Cruikshank Collection,’ which was in 
Exeter Hall, and there, for one shilling, people might have 
beheld 242 “lots” of his work. But as many of these 
lots contained a heap of illustrations to “ Waverley,” Dickens, 
or to “ Punch” (not our.contemporary, but a history of Punch 
written by Payne Collier), the visitors could have’ beheld some 
thousands of etchings, drawings, and woodcuts, from song- 
headings and tailors’ advertisements, to a very effective and 
sublime illustration of Milton. Later than this he has ex- 
hibited a large and diffuse composition called “ The Worship of 
Bacchus,” the intention of which is excellent, and in which the 
invention is as vigorous and wonderful as ever. But Cruikshank 
has no painter’s instincts, and knows no more how to make an 


fashionable church, entitled “ Miserable Sinners,” in which the | effective painting than he does how to construct a diving-bell. 


It is very well for the British Temperance Advocate to talk 
about this wonderful work cortaining upwards of one thousand 
figures; but such pictures lose all their effect, and only please 
the ignorant by being cut up like those picture-maps of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” into a hundred little scenes. From 
beggars drinking in a cellar, to a bride sipping a glass of 
champagne to the health of her father and mother, every life- 
step, according to Cruikshank’s bouquet of horrors, leads to 
murder, arson, rape, robbery, and suicide, until the overloaded 


canvas makes you drank with horrors and utterly sick of such 
| exaggerated teetotalism. In the midst of these modern Cockney 





debaucheries sits an ancient Bacchus, like Comus on the stage, 
or the Scarlet Lady in Revelations, with a goblet raised on 
high. Non sic itur ad astra. Cruikshank is no painter ; 
but, en revanche, he is the most admirable etcher in England ; 
is complete master of his art; is the last link of our old gro- 
tesque school of caricaturists ; is a well-wishing, active, noble- 
minded man, who has worked his honest way, giving pleasure 
and instruction to nearly three generations of his fellows. And 
for this one hears, after all, that the artist has been badly paid. 


It is the old Virgilian story :— 


** Sic voa non vobis mellificatis, apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves.” 


Not that he can say “ Tulit alter honores ”—all the honour he 
has for himself; but while his pictures have soldbooks, and 


| publishers have swept the profits into their till—while authors, 
such as that great genius who wrote “ Jack Sheppard,”owep all. 
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their position and much of their money to him—Cruikshank is 
still a poor man. Last year Lord Derby plaeed him on the 
Civil List for a pension of nearly a hundred a year; and, at 
the time we write, a committee, under the chairmanship of 
John Ruskin, is carrying out the suggestion made long ago by 
Thackeray in the Westminster Review of presenting the 
wonderful old man with a national testimonial. If all the 
Cruikshank collectors—for his works have already made a 
mania, and “ Cruikshankiana” finds a line in every second- 
hand catalogue—would only give a guinea each to this fund, 
the subject of our article, the most remarkable man of his class 
and age in the world, would be amply rewarded. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tere is the usual temporary lull in musical matters which 
may naturally be expected at this season. The Christmas 
performances of the “ Messiah” have been given by both our 
great choral institutions, the Sacred Harmonic and National 
Choral Societies—by the former yesterday week (to be repeated 
yesterday), by the latter on Tuesday last. The solo singers 
in the former case were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. G. Perren, and Signor Foli; in 
the other, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. Leigh Wilson, and 
Mr. Santley. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts terminated for the year and the 
present season on Saturday last, the performance being 
rendered especially interesting by a fine performance of 
Beethoven’s ninth or choral symphony. This colossal work is 
but rarely performed, owing to its elaborate difficulties, especially 
in the final movement, including the setting of Schiller’s “ Ode 
to Joy.” From the date of its first hearing in this country, at 
a Philharmonic concert in 1825, it has been played but a few 
times, the cost and labour of necessary rehearsals being con- 
siderable. For the performance of such elaborate works, the 
musical organization of the Crystal Palace concert arrange- 
ments affords peculiar facilities. The daily practice of the 

orchestra, and the addition in recent years of a large choral 
body specially associated with the institution, render readily 
practicable what elsewhere would be a matter of much diffi- 
culty. The execution of the choral symphony on Saturday 
was throughout of a very high order; the three entirely 
instrumental movements were especially admirable. The mighty 
grandeur of the first Allegro, the marvellous fancy and beauty 
of the Scherzo and Trio, the exquisite grace of the Adagio, 
were rendered with a precision and expression thut left nothing 
to be desired. The great vocal difficulties of the last move- 
ment, especially the reiterated use of extreme high notes for 
the sopranos, were surmounted by chorus and solo singers 
with an earnestness and decision that bespoke the interest 
they took in the music, and their careful preparation. The 
solos were sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The re- 
mainder of Saturday’s programme consisted of a miscellaneous 
selection, which, although of varied interest, calls for no 
special mention. The concerts are to be resumed on January 
18, and, for the season then to commence, some most 
interesting novelties are promised. The secretary, Mr. George 
Grove, an enthusiast in the cause of good music, has been on 
& special mission to Vienna, the result of which will be, 
among other important productions, the first performance of 
a hitherto unheard symphony of Franz Schubert’s, besides 
other pieces by the same gifted and productive genius. A 
symphony of Haydn’s, too, not before heard in England, will 
be given. 





Hanover Square (the monthly magazine of music, commenced 
by Messrs. Ashdown & Parry in November, and then noticed 
by us) well sustains its character by the contents of the 
current number and that for next month. Two graceful 
pianoforte solos by M. Silas and Mr. Kuhe, and two expressive 
songs by Miss Gabriel and Mr. Balfe, make up a capital 
shilling’s worth in the December part; while that for J anuary 
offers a similarly varied collection of pianoforte pieces by 


Herr Pauer and Mr. B. Richards, Mr. Hatton and Herr 
Reichardt. 


Bond Street, No. 1, for January, just issued by Messrs, 
Hopwood & Crew, appears to be brought out in rivalry to 
Hanover Square. The contents of this publication consist of 
two pieces of dance music, a ballad, and a comic song. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tus week, after an autumnal season of unexampled dulness, 
thirty out of over thirty-two London theatres have either pro- 
duced their Christmas entertainments or have stated when they 
will produce them. Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the Lyceum, 
and Holborn (to speak of the central theatres) have relied upon 
pantomimes as an extra and seasonable attraction; the Strand, 
Olympic, and Haymarket have relied upon new burlesques ; 
the New Royalty finds that it can safely trade for a few weeks 
longer on an old extravaganza of unexampled popularity; the 
Princess’s relies upon two old and successful dramas; the 
Adelphi is given up to a melodrama which plays nearly the 
whole evening, the attraction being the names of Messrs. 
Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins as authors and Mr. Fechter 
as actor; the St. James’s defers the production of its new 
comedy until the new year; and the Prince of Wales’s relies 
upon Mr. Boucicault’s new comedy, which was produced last 
Saturday. The outlying theatres are bound to close their 
doors or to have pantomimes at Christmas, the mere titles of 
which would almost fill a page of this paper. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new comedy, “ How She Loves Him,” has 
taken many people by suprise, as it is deficient in two qualities 
which the author possesses in a large degree—constructive 
ability and a knowledge of what an audience will tolerate. The 
comedy has two plots or stories of about equal value, worked 
out simultaneously without much connection with each other. 
One plot, the most prominent, deals with a long-lost son who 
finds his father, but refuses to be reconciled to him until the 
old man expresses contrition for an ancient wrong done to the 
boy’s mother; the other and secondary plot, which, oddly 
enough, gives the title to the piece, consists of the quarrels, 
whims, and fancies of two married people who have separated, 
but long to come together again. The husband feigns serious 
illness to make his wife repentant, and this causes much of the 
action to take place in a sick chamber. It also brings several 
doctors on the scene, who are drawn to satirize several systems 
of medicine, but are more or less bores; and while playing with 
this part of his subject, the author has ventured to introduce 
certain practical business with a gigantic electrical machine, 
which was neither understood nor appreciated by the audience. 
Some of his characters are well drawn, particularly a cool 
swell, called Sprawley Beecher; his dialogue is bright and 
pointed, and there are several scenes written in the true spirit 
of the best comedy; but “ How She Loves Him” must be much 
condensed and altered to meet with a long run or a fair share 
of popularity. Nearly all the medical satire must be cut out, 
an old invalid in a Bath chair must be treated with less 
brutality by his servant, and we would venture to suggest 
that one of the characters should get rid of a far too 
natural stutter. There is plenty of material in the world to 
make fun of without touching physical infirmities. The play 
was excellently cast and, on the whole, admirably performed. 
Mr. Bancroft and Mr. H. J. Montague were perfect as the swell 
and the young man; the ladies, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Wilton, 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray, act with well-disciplined spirit; Mr. 
Hare gives us quite a new style of acting as a genteel low 
comedian; and an Irish servant is excellently represented by 
Mr. Reynolds. A Mr. Blakeley, from Liverpool, represents 
the touchy old man with a secret sorrow, but he is too stagey 
for genteel comedy. The drama, by this time, has doubtless 
been judiciously condensed by its author. It was first produced 
in Liverpool, with fair success, in 1863, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault in prominent characters. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has tried his hand with qualified suceess 
as a comedy writer, by the production of a two-act piece at the 
New Royalty, entitled “ Humbug.” Mr. Burnand’s writing is 
far better than his construction; his new piece is crowded with 
characters who talk and walk each other down, and his story 
is so complicated that few but professed puzzle-solvers could 
arrive at his meaning. His leading idea is a very good one, 
new, as far as we are aware, to the stage, and quite within the 
scope of comedy. It is to satirize that modern trading inapulse 
which has moved the aristocracy, needy and rich alike, to enter 
trade as directors of joint-stock companies, and rub shoulders 
with classes who were once looked upon as * pettifoggin 
tradesmen.” With earls acting as chairmen of hotels, | 
dukes going into co-partnership in the wine trade, it can hardly 
be said that Mr. Burnand has not full warrant for his satire. 
His best character is an old, mild, keen, composed aristocrat, 
called the Duke of Cliftonville, who is admirably represented 
by Mr. M. D. Fairfield. Lord Bradstock, a fortune-hunting 
nobleman, and Sir Simeon Holt, a hypocritical money-maker, 
are also cleverly sketched—but only sketched. The author has 





not allowed himself stage-room in which to develop his work, 
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and the result is very unsatisfactory. A blathering Irishman, 
drawn from nature, is only a fragment, and many other 
characters are only fragments. There are two love-stories 
without interest, and a plot about property, and a mysterious 
heir to a dukedom, who consents to paint pictures; but these 
complications only interfere with the flow of the dialogue, and 
the delivery of a number of smart sayings with which the piece 
is studded. It is very carefully played throughout, the small 
characters being well represented. Mr. J. W. Ray has been 
engaged to strengthen the cast in the part of an old man not 
unlike Sir John Vesey in “ Money,” and Mr. Dewar is thrown 
away on a very inferior, colourless character. Miss Carlotta 
Addison makes much of a small part, and a new actress, Miss 
Fowler, is very promising and free from vulgarity as a young 
lad in knickerbockers. ‘The scenery is pretty, but it is terribly 
in the way of the actors. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


M. Pavut Gervais, who is publishing a comprehensive treatise 
with the title of “General Zoology and Palsontology,” has pre- 
sented the first four parts of his work to the French Academy. 
These portions of his book are devoted to the subjects of the 
antiquity of man, and the animals of the Quaternary period. In 
the succeeding parts the author proposes to treat of the other group 
of vertebrate animals, and, by comparing the recent with the extinct 
species, to lay the foundation of a thoroughly perfect system of 
Zoology. 

Santonine, a substance which produces curious effects on vision 
when it is internally administered, has been shown by M. 
Pelikan of St. Petersburg to have a more serious effect than has 
yet been attributed to it. M. Pelikan formulates his conclusions as 
follows :—1. Santonine produces a sort of paralysis, accompanied 
by rigidity of the muscles. 2. In the way in which it produces 
these effects it shows an analogy to atropine and physostigmine. 
3. It entirely destroys the irritability of muscles, rendering them 
completely rigid. 4. It is a substance whose therapeutical action 
should be more thoroughly investigated. 

The recent inquiries of several independent chemists point to 
the conclusion that Professor Wanklyn’s mode of estimating the 
quantity of organic impurity in water is, of all the methods yet 
published, the most precise and efficient. It is somewhat singular, 
under these circumstances, that Professor Frankland should persist 
in employing, as we believe he does, a plan of operations in his 
analyses of water, which has been demonstrated to be, and is, by 
common consent of chemists, considered to be uncertain and 
fallacious. 

The parallax of the sun, one of the most important points in 
the astronomy of the solar system, is receiving some discussion in 
the French Academy. Indeed, it is the subject of a sharp con- 
troversy between MM. Delaunay and Leverrier. M. Delaunay 
commenced the argument by laying before the Academy the con- 
clusion lately arrived at by an American astronomer, Mr. Newton, 
to the effect that the value of the sun’s parallax is 8”.488. 


At a recent meeting of the Société Philomathique of Paris, a 
valuable paper was read by M. Alix on the anatomy of the limbs 
of the Ornithorynchus and Echidna, those two curious species which 
are popularly regarded as the connecting links between mammals 
and birds. M. Alix’s paper is published somewhat fully in 
L’ Institut of the 27th ult. and following numbers. 

Herr Schrotter lately exhibited to the Vienna Academy of Science 
some specimens of flint glass which had been prepared in M. 
Lamy’s laboratory, and in which potash had been replaced by the 
new metal, thallium. Thallium is most closely allied to the 
alkaline metals, and seems to take their place very readily. The 
flint-glass made with thallium is harder and heavier than the 
ordinary flint-glass. Its density is 4:18, and may easily be raised 
to 5:6 by increasing the quantity of thallium. This increase'in the 
proportion of thallium seems to give greater density and refractive 
powers to the glass, but it diminishes its hardness and its capacity 
to resist the action of external air. 

To a paper read before the Manchester Philosophical Society, on 
the 26th ult., Mr. Baxendell concludes—as Professor Forbes did 
before him—that the heating rays of the sun are of two kinds, 
which differ considerably in intensity, and vary in their relative 
proportions. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. Charles Barry, V.P., in the chair, the discussion of a very 
interesting paper, read by Professor Ansted a short time 





ago, on the relations of geology with architecture, was resumed 
and concluded. There was a large attendance of members, 
several of whom, as well as Professor Ansted, spoke at great 
length. A description of the proposed school of art at Bombay was 
given by Mr. W. Burges, F.R.I.B.A., the architect employed for . 
that building. The next meeting of the Institute will be held on 
Monday, January 6, 1868, when Mr. E. I’Anson, F.R.I.B.A.,, is 
expected to read a paper on the architecture of Moscow. We 
understand that a subscription list in aid of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund has been opened at the Institute. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. 
Blanchard presented a copy of the third series of M. Figuier’s 
“Vie des Animaux.” This new work of the celebrated French 
popularizer of science is devoted to descriptions of the habits of 
life of birds, reptiles, and fishes. M. Figuier is one of the most 
prolific of what the French call vulgarisateurs, and his books have 
commanded a very large circulation, both in their own country and 
in ours. 

Apropos of the recent terrific explosion of nitro-glycerine, the 
Chemical News points out that a very simple method of preventing 
such accidents has been devised, and is already in use. It consists 
simply in adding to the nitro-glycerine two or three times its bulk 
of methylated spirit. This addition perfectly removes danger of 
explosion, and yet does not destroy the nitro-glycerine. On the 
contrary, when the latter is required for use, it may be precipitated 
from its spirituous solution by adding a certain quantity of water. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 
THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornive. 


Tue apprehension of a difficulty between France and Italy, 
owing to the resignation of the Italian Ministry and the asser- 
tion of the Presse that arrangements are being made for trans- 
mitting an additional body of troops to Rome, has tended to 
further depress the Funds. The sinister movements of the 
Fenian agitators have also operated unfavourably upon the 
English markets. 

The Christmas holidays having occupied so large a portion 
of the week, we find that we have little to chronicle in the 
shape of business activity. 

Foreign stocks have been flat, especially Russian, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

There have been great fluctuations in the railway markets. 
They opened at the commencement of the week somewhat firm, 
but have become flatter. The fall has been chiefly confined to 
Metropolitan, Midland, and London, Chatham, and Dover 
stock. 

It was notified last Tuesday by the Secretary of State for 
India that the rate of interest on East Indian bonds will be 
reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. per annum on and after the Ist 
January, 1869. This announcement caused a considerable fall 
in the premium of the bonds. 

The Foreign stock markets showed increased flatness. 
Chilian old bonds had a small rise; the prices of all other 
descriptions of stocks were in an adverse direction. 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic return showed 
this week a decrease of £10,043 compared with the correspond- 
ing return of 1866. The Metropolitan an increase of £409, 
The London and Brighton an increase of £1,052. The South- 
Western a decrease of £3,610. The Great Eastern, a decrease 
of £3,125. 

In addition to our comments last week made upon the ten 
o’clock movement amongst the clerks of the metropolitan 
banks, we wish to indicate a somewhat objectionable system 
put into practice by the directors of some of the banks upon their 
younger clerks. There is a heavy taxation levied upon the small 
salaries of industrious, intelligent, and honest boys, for what is 
called “superannuation funds.” Now, we should very much 
like to know what a “ superannuation fund” is; and whether the 
directors could vindicate the title they give to this appropriation 
of the young clerk’s money by advancing its uses as a proof 
of its value. “ Decayed members,” or officers, or whatever the 
banks call their employés, we suspect, are about as rare 
as dead donkeys. There is a species of meanness about this 
kind of thing which one blushes to find practised in England. 
Better give the young men the three or four paltry pounds that 
are subtracted than hoard them up in such a manner as to 
render them (apparently) of no use to anybody. Why do not 
the clerks look to this themselves ? Why do they not call upon 
the directors to give some account of this ceaseless subtraction 
from their very limited incomes ? 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MATHEWS’S HORACE* 


In one of the London police-courts not very long since, a 
prisoner explained that he made his livelihood by “ translating. 
If the magistrate had been of a classical turn of mind, he must 
have felt much for the sorrows of one who ate the bread of care- 
falness, though possessed of fine scholarship ; who burned the 
farthing candle over productions “ Venusina digna Lucerna. 
But he seems to have remembered that there were several sorts 
of translation—books are translated, and so are bishops, and 
so was our old friend Bully Bottom in the play—‘ Bless thee, 
Bottom, thou art translated!” On inquiring, therefore, what 
that “translating” was from which the humble artisan made 
his living, we find that it is a process for turning old boots into 
new ones—a trade that reminds us not a little of the ingenuities 
of the savants of Laputa. We should like to have known more 
about this “art or mystery.” It would be interesting not only 
to inspect the process, but also to learn how great the changes 
are that pass upon the old boots. Does the Wellington dissolve 
into the Blucher ; will elastics develop into Balmorals? In short, 
would the original owner know his own boot again after “ trans- 
lation”? And there is good reason why these questions 
should be asked; because it is not so certain whether, after 
such translations as we are more immediately concerned with 
now, the author would recognise his own production after the 
stretching, and pruning, and polishing, which it has undergone. 
For we have seen only too often the classic cothurnus or soccus 
forced upon an English “last,” till it is translated, indeed, 
beyond all hope of recognition. 

Now the poems of Horace are a very awkward boot to 
“translate;” there is a very peculiar cut about them; a 
thoroughly Roman sole animates them. Like Cinderella’s 
slipper, they can be accommodated to very few wearers. At 
the beginning of most translations of Horace—and they are 
not few—the writer deprecates his audacity in endeavouring to 
“translate the untranslateable.” So says Mr. Martin; so 
says Professor Conington ; after which deprecation they attempt 
the impossible. This is almost in the manner and spirit of 
Juan’s Julia— 


“* And saying, ‘I will ne’er translate—translated !” 


But they are quite correct in their appreciation of the difficulty. 
The bouquet almost evaporates in the mere act of decanting. 
And beside the difficulties of rendering and of style; beside the 
ordinary perplexities concerning condensation and diffaseness, 
there is a peculiar knack required to catch the tone of the 
original ; to see when Horace means to be grand, and then to 
make one’s translation grand without being pompous; to under- 
stand every place where he strikes a lighter thought or wakes 
the suspicion of a jest, and to render this without being vulgar 
or flippant. Then the choice of the metre is no trifling task. 
We have before us a German translation of all the Odes into 
corresponding metres. No Englishman is quite bold enough 
for this, though most see that there must be some relation 
between the stanzas and lines of the original and of the 
translation. 

Mr. Mathews’s is the latest struggle against Horatian diffi- 
culties. He has increased for himself the hardness of a task 
hard enough by nature. His aim has been to assume all the 
peculiarities of an early English style. Professor Newman’s 
“ Horace” was odd; Mr. Mathews’s is infinitely more odd. Mr. 
Martin has translated the Odes with something that smacks 
too strongly of pure modernism; Mr. Mathews is more like 
Quarles than like Mr. Martin. We do not see how it is 
possible for an exotic style like this to be pleasing. The sense 
of the double effort of the translation and the imitation is a 
painful one. Yet there is rough piquancy about the version 
which has an attraction of its own: it is not weak ; it is not 
slovenly ; it is not without spirit. Here is one of the best 


renderings from the “ Consolation to Valgius” (lib. ii. ix. “Non 
semper imbres) :— 


** Not always to the stubbled lea, 
Persists the drizzling rain, . 
It blows not on the Caspian Sea 
Habitual hurricane. 
And when it blows, ’tis to transgress 
The rule of equal more or less. 


Armenian marches are not stiff 
Through all the months with frost, 
Nor ash-trees withered of their leaf, 
Nor black Garganus’ host 
Of lithe oak saplings to and fro 
Swung by the blasts of Aquilo.” 





* Horace, The Odes, Epodes, and the Secular Song. Newl Translated int 
Verse by Charles Stephens Mathews, A.M, London: Longmans. a? 1D ote 





The two last lines of the former stanza we suppose to be a 
rendering of “inequales procelle;” but surely it is either 
wrong or much overstrained. Mr. Mathews is a tolerably safe 
guide, as far as we have seen, but not safe enough ; for the 
Latin and the English are not always quite equivalent, we fear, 
in his version. As a mere matter of fact it can hardly be right 
(p. 6) to make the flooded Tiber “ draw towards Numa’s mound, 
make thence malign for Vesta’s shrine ; ” for the “ Monumenta 
regis ” signifies Numa’s palace, and Vesta’s shrine was not ata 
distance from it, but actually joined it. Nor can the two last 
lines of Lib. I. vi. be taken as representing the original. 
“Vacui” and “Sive quid urimur” means, “ Whether we be 
heart-whole, or touched by love,” which is not much like— 


“ Nothing upon our mind at all 
Or just a spark of gall.” 


And the words (p. 77), “his urn Is shaken up for all,” are 
suspiciously like a translation of “ omnium versatar urna,” as 
if Mr. Mathews mistook urna as the nominative case to the 
verb. However, we may be misjudging him. 

Having acknowledged that Mr. Mathews adopts an old- 
fashioned style for his translation, we are prepared to mene 
appropriate oddities and pedantries ; but we shall not 
thought hypercritical if we suggest that one or two instances 
from the following list are so odd as to be ridiculous. “ Hie 
ames dici pater atque princeps” is good enough in the original, 
but we cannot keep our countenance at “ Have a weakness 
rather For here the names of Prince and Father!” (p. 7). 
And a similarly comic rendering is given for “ Pone sub curru 
nimium propinqui solis” in these words—‘ Pat me beneath 
the solar car In inconveniently near Proximity” (p. 47). There 
are readers too, who, while recognising the Latin, will hardly 
appreciate the translation—‘“ Oh, my liver aches And swells 
with bile, with bile, Remains a stubborn difficulty, while :”’— 
the latter half line we abandon in despair at its meaning. 
“ husband of the whole serail Leading and tainting of the gale ” 
is rather a full-blown version of “ olentis uxores mariti” (p. 38); 
and we think that “exitiam Lycurgi” might have been given 
in a simpler form than, “And how Lycurgus’ legs were mown ” 
(p. 109), although we know well that all flesh is grass. Perhaps 
we are wrong in seeing anything funny in describing the kid’s 
forehead (p. 153), “turgida cornibus,” as having a “ nascent 
bump ” and “callous tokens,” or in describing the “ armenta 
Calabria ” (p. 59) as “ Calabria’s faultless forms bovine ;” but 
we claim a right to laugh at “ Quum tibi invisus laceranda 
reddet Cornua taurus,” when it appears (p. 183) as “ When 
odius Bull brings back The horns to hack ! 

Mr. Mathews holds somewhat too strongly by his creed— 
‘“‘omne insolitum pro magnifico,” else he would not thus write 
of Cleopatra (p. 70)— 


* She dared regain, 
Her desolate halls, and calmly brood 
That sorrow: to imbibe black bane 
And well incorporate, of her blood 
Darst bare a main, and lend a firm 
Auxiliar hand to the fanged worm.” 


And when he is in a lighter mood, he still strains after the 


“insolitum,” as we shall see by this version of “ Miserarum 
est” (p. 150) :— 


** Not with love may luckless maidens, 
not with love disport them, no! 
Nor to wine for sweet ablution 
of a girlish sorrow go, 
Or that dreadful lash the lingual! 
that betides them if they do. 
Laid by uncles on, and uncles’ 
more impityable wives, 
Terrifying the poor orphans 
out of their unhappy lives : 
Yet to you, neice (sic) Neobule! 
’tis the very thing arrives.” 
This is almost more vulgar than archaic, for Mr. Mathews’s 
verses are not quite free from a touch of vulgarity here and 
there, as in the stanza (p. 48), where the lover is made to ery 
out to Chloe— 


“ Ripe for a husband, ha! 

Have done with following mama.” 
But our readers will have had opportunity of seeing from these 
few quotations that Mr. Mathews delights in throwing his 
words into strange and sometimes almost unintelligible 
sequence. It requires a commentator to interpret “ perpetual 


_ never hope him” (p, 29), or to pick the way for us in this 


stanza (p. 30) :— 


“In oars thy wanting side 
Art blind to? deaf to, wounded wide 
Of Africas, the groan 


Of mast, and pole with broken bone ? 
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Not knowest round and round 
With cable wound 
The keel to scarce abide 
The more and more imperious tide ?” 


We confess to floundering here; nor at first sight could we see 
our way through the shorter maze (p. 12).— 


* So seasons shift, till an end put 
To life's.” 


“ Verbo sensum claudere,” says Quintilian, “si possis, multo 
melius est;” and so we suppose that the ’s means is, and 
belongs to put. The following lines are still sub judice :-— 


“ Fali goblets boy! to the moon 
And to night’s noon. 
And to Murena manugre 
The solemn augur. 
Good. Now to mixing see 
Others for three 
Commodions, and for nine 
Cyaths of wine.” 


We remember we never could construe the Latin of that 
passage at school, and now the same fate has befallen us 
respecting it in its English dress. 

We must take our leave of the book with these few specimens. 
We are sorry to take leave of it, as our philistine fancy is 
greatly amused with it; yet we have a fearful questioning of 
heart, if we are not condemning as crudites what really are 
characteristic beauties, as a novice would do in criticising a 
sky-terrier or a turnspit. Once a ribald clique of reviewers 
laughed horribly at Mr. Tennyson’s “ Maud,” and the public 
laughed with them. Now the correct thing is to say that it 
is the finest of his works, at least those maintain it who would 
“seem to be something.” It may be so here, and our ignorance 
and Boootian dulness may be the cause of our not loving to hear 
of Lydia (p. 51) “ flaring in ulcered viscera,” nor being satis- 
fied with this fearfully realistic translation of awra (p. 87) in 
“ tua ne retardet aura maritos ” 


** Lest due arrivals to their bed 
You coming down the wind at eve 
Chance to reprieve.” 


Here we think the obscurity of the phrase its one charm. 
That same dulness of ours makes us object to the forms 
Lycymnia, Acrocerauniw, Praetus, Halyattus, Phidile, Sallutius, 
Mycenm, Lycambe, and such-like. Why should not classical 
names be written accurately in a classical book? We do not 
think that this effort of “ translating” will be very popular 
—the old boot has not madea good new boot this time. And 
the fault then must be with the leather or with the cobbler. 
Now to cobblers this golden piece of advice was once given. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 








THE IRISH IN AMERICA.* 


Tus book ought to command the grave and earnest attention 
of the public. It treats of a subject which most nearly concerns 
the vital interests of the empire; and it is written by one who, 
with high qualifications for the task, has left nothing undone to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with his theme. Mr. 
Maguire-started upon his inquiry with peculiar advantages. 
An Irishman and a Catholic, known to sympathize warmly with 
his countrymen in every portion of the globe, his reputation in 
Parliament and in the press, his popularity in his native city, 
his services to the Liberal party in Ireland and the favour of 
his Church, were all passports to the confidence of those whose 
condition he went to investigate, and opened up to him sources 
of information inaccessible to any one less highly qualified. 
He has turned those advantages to good account, and pre- 


sented us with a book, as the result of his observations | 
and inquiries in the British Provinces and in the United | 


States, which contains a body of information of the very 
highest value. The reputation of the author of “ Father 
Mathew, a Biography,” is already firmly established; this 
work will, however, add to it. It is eminently interesting, 
and is written in a most pleasing style, versatile and vigorotts ; 
and it abounds in amusing anecdotes, and in passages of great 
beauty,—exquisite bits of description, and touches of genuine 
humour and of true pathos. But it is for what it tells us, even 
more than for its style, that it is valuable. And we repeat the 
expression of our hope, that it will receive the serious attention 
of the public. The subject of which it treats is second in 
importance to none other of the present day. What is the 
condition of the Irish in America, what are really the feelings 





* The Irish in America, By John Francis Maguire, M.P. London : Longmans, 











with which they regard this country, and in what position are 
they to give effect to these feelings? These are questions 
which intimately affect us in the present, and in the future, 
and, therefore, is it of the utmost consequence that we should 
obtain full and true answers to them. A greater calamity could 
scarcely befall us than a war with America while Ireland 
remains disaffected. For be the issue of that war what it might, 
it could not fail to inflict upon us sufferings which the mind 
shrinks from contemplating. But to involve us in such a war 
to which great numbers,—the majority, perhaps, of native 
Americans are by no means averse, is avowedly the object 
deliberately pursued by a portion, at least, of the Irish settlers 
in the United States. What proportion do those who favour this 
policy bear to the whole body of their compatriots in the Repub- 
lic, and how far are they in a condition to influence the action 
of the great nation of which they have become citizens? To 
obtain information upon these points was one of the purposes 
of Mr. Maguire’s visit to the States. And what he reports as 
the result of his inquiries, in harmony with what we hear from 
all other quarters, is serious in the extreme. The whole of the 
Irish in America, he has no doubt—those who do not belong to 
the Fenian organization, as well as those who do—would hail 
with rapture the outbreak of hostilities with thiscountry. Mr. 
Maguire is no alarmist. He has consistently opposed and 
denounced Fenianism; and his attitude in the House of 
Commons proves that he is favourable to the British connec- 
tion, and believes that it is not incompatible with the welfare 
of his country. What he says, therefore, on this head is 
eminently deserving of our consideration. It comes from a 
friend who knows his countrymen thoroughly, and who is 
anxious to benefit both us and them. If we are wise we shall 
not disregard the warning he has given us. 

War with America is not the only, nor the most certain, evil 
which we have to apprehend from the hostile feeling of the 
Irish settled there. It sets at defiance all our measures of 
repression. Had we to deal only with Irish disaffection, confined 
to Ireland, we might hope to crush it for a longer or shorter 
period, as we have often succeeded in doing before. But how 
are we to stamp out a disaffection constantly nourished and 
reinvigorated from abroad. Our measures of repression cannot 
extend beyond our own dominions, nor can they, be they ever 
so stringent, cut off all communication with the disaffected 
beyond the Atlantic. We cannot even think of preventing 
remittances to relatives at home, and the messages which 
accompany these may help to keep the seed alive. The sharpest 
detectives cannot arrest intelligence of Fenian preparations in 
the United States, and among their own kith and kin these are 
sure to arouse expectation. Above all, as long as the system 
we uphold in Ireland remains unchanged, the contrast between 
the prosperity of the Irish in America and the misery of the 
Irish at home will continue to swell the ranks of Fenianism. 
Our measures of repression must, consequently, prove ineffi- 
cacious, unless they are accompanied by measures of conciliation, 
such as will convince Irishmen in Ireland that they may enjoy 
happiness under English rule. And in accomplishing this we 
shall at the same time disarm the Irish in America. Whatever 
we may do, we never, of course, shall succeed in making these 
latter our friends. But were “the old country” conciliated, 
their love and sympathy for her would detach them from our 
active enemies, would, at least, induce them to cease plotting 
against us. 

There is another question, intimately connected with the 
foregoing, upon which Mr. Maguire’s book has a most important 
bearing, to throw light upon ~hich he devotes a greater space 
than even to the consideration of Fenianism. It is the Land 
Question—a question to which he traces most of the bitter 
hatred of England which rankles in the breasts of Irish 
emigrants. Mr. Maguire disposes triumphantly of all the 
objections which have been urged against the introduction of 
peasant proprietorship into Ireland. He shows that wherever 
the Irish have settled upon the land, in the British Provinces 
as in the United States, they have uniformly prospered. He 
establishes to demonstration that the want of capital is no 
insurmountable impediment to them when the ownership of 
the soil as well as the improvements they make are assured to 
them on reasonable terms. And that so far from being lazy, 
improvident, or too ignorant to cultivate properly, they farm as 
well as the settlers of any other nationality, and are as prudent, 
saving, enterprising, and “go-ahead.” Any one who knows 
Ireland well will be prepared to hear this. A more unfounded 
charge never was brought against a people, than that of 
accusing the Irish peasantry of want of industry. On the 
contrary, the Irish peasant is one of the most industrious of 
human beings.. If he were not, how could he manage to live 
under the conditions in which he finds himself. Where 
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improvement of the soil means, as, unhappily, it too often does, 
the enrichment of the ‘landlord and the impoverishment of 
himself, of course he does not improve. But where he has a 
prospect of bettering himself, the assiduity with which he 
labours is marvellous, and his thrift and self-denial almost 
inconceivable. The opportunities he enjoys in his own country 
of displaying these qualities are, and have been, unfortunately, 
so few, that they have in great measure escaped the notice of 
the world; and the very opposite vices, to which the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, not his inclination, impelled 
him, have actually been accredited to him. We are glad 
Mr. Maguire has furnished evidence to dispel this false notion. 
We earnestly wish him success in the undertaking, and trust 
that it may lead to a juster conception in this country of the 
Irish peasant character, and be fruitful in good and wise legis- 
lation, calculated to heal the wounds from which unhappy 
Ireland has long been suffering. 








THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


Ar this distance of time, and subjected as men’s passions 
are to the ameliorating influences of a progressing civilization, | 
it is almost impossible to read the history of the detestable 
’ massacre of St. Bartholomew without a feeling of incredulity. | 
If, as it has been declared, the equity of history requires | 





that men be tried by the standard of their own times, the | 
enigma propounded by this enormous and horrible display of 
human passion is still left unsolved; for what standard is the 
historian capable of rearing in the Court of Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medicis which shall satisfactorily reconcile with 
the spirit of their times the butchery whose narrative is an 


enduring stain upon the annals of the French empire? In | 


vain has the ecclesiastical apologist endeavoured to soften the 


hideous narrative by pleading the aggression of an antagonistic — 


faith ; in vain has the French historian sought to vindicate 
the massacre by attributing to it a political motive which, 


spirit of extermination still vibrate in the ears of a shuddering 
posterity ; and the vengeful shout of “ Messe ou Mort” that 
accompanied the peal from the belfry of St. Germain ]’Auxer- 
rois too plainly indicates the revolting motive that animated 
the bloody deed. 


The series of religious agitations which culminated in the | 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew may be traced back to the com- | 
mencement of the sixteenth century—of that century which 
has been called the era of the Renaissance. The great reform | 
movement had animated men’s minds with a new sense of life 
and power. The genius of Europe, fettered by the traditionary 
follies of a long superstitious past, breathed a fevered protest 
against the overbearing rule of a haughty but degenerate 
Church ; in all quarters, scholars, poets, wits, satirists, aimed 
their shafts against the human assumption of infallibility. The 
Pope was driven from his capital; the clergy ridiculed. The 
dogmatic formalism of the age received a shock from which it | 
has never recovered. Luther, Tyndale, Hutten, Lefevre, | 
Melancthon, Farrel—all conspired in the indoctrination of new 
beliefs and in the undermining of old superstitions. A new | 
impulse was given to thought, and, communicating itself to | 
France, spread with resistless energy throughout the whole 
country, to terminate, after a period of seventy-two years, with 
one of the most appalling deeds in modern times. The acces- 
sion of Charles IX. to the throne of France was during a period 
which has been quaintly described by an old historian :—* Now 
we fell from a fever into a frenzy, a reign cursed in the city 


the ending,” 


* The same gossipping writer,” says Mr. White, “ supplies a striking 
picture of the Queen mother at this time. He speaks of her keen 
comprehension, her business habits, and ber sound understanding. 
‘She never loses sight of the king, and permits no one to sleep in his 
room. She knows that she is envied because she is a foreigner 
Her plans are deep, and she holds everything in her own hands 
She lives carelessly, has an enormous appetite, and to keep down her 


the Guises. “ She toiled and intrigued and struggled,” says 
Mr. White, “ for herself and for her children—not for France.” 
This is literally true. She has been accused of a want of per- 
sistency, and has been called timid. It must be remembered, 
however, that hers was a mind eminently superstitious. If we 
may believe Balzac, and the chroniclers from whom he drew 
his accounts, she had invariable recourse to the astrologer— 
her favourite being Ruggieri—before determining upon any 
course of conduct. Darkly as her character has been por- 
trayed, it nevertheless displays from the concurrent testimony 
of her many historians a certain fierce beauty which can 
hardly fail to win a species of shuddering admiration. That 
the massacre was owing to her instigation cannot be doubted ; 
at the same time it is only fair to take, as a proof that her 
mind was not wholly vicious, malignant, and sanguine, the 
effect of her influence upon the young king. She took care to 
encourage him in deeds of generosity, of piety, of bravery. 
Having the charge of Charles in her own hands, we must 
attribute to her influence such better traits in his character as 
manifested themselves; and her apologists cannot do better 
than remember that the effects of her influence upon him had 
nearly resulted in the defeat of her aims; for the acquiescence 
of Charles in the horrible butchery of the night of the massacre 
war wrung from him but with great difficulty. 

Mr. White has performed his task well. His arguments are 
everywhere conclusive, ably supported by the results of deep 


_ researches into the contemporary histories of the times of which 


he treats. His language is always forcible, and frequently rises 
to eloquence. His account of the state of France in the middle 
of the sixteenth century is admirable and exhaustive. The 
same praise may be allowed to his descriptioris of the eha- 
racters of the chief personages of the bloody drama which he 
recounts. We subjoin his sketch of Charles, Cardinal of 
Lorraine :— 


‘** Charles, better known as the Cardinal of Lorraine, was one of the 
wealthiest ecclesiastics of the day. In addition to his share of his 
father’s large fortune, he possessed benefices yielding him a yearly 


however, the bigotry of the times merged into one purely | income of 300,000 livres. This prelate, whom Pius V. called ‘the 


religious. The tones of the tocsin that rang in the furious | passions, great craft, and euch fertility of expedients, that his enemies 


Ultramontane Pope,’ was a man of unbounded ambition, strong 


declared he must have a familiar spirit at his elbow. He was a 
graceful speaker and of goodly presence, but such an arrant coward 
that, like Horace, he used to make a jest of it. Charles 1X. gave him 
permission to be attended by an armed guard, even to the steps of 
the altar, intermixing the smell of ganpowder with the odour of 
incense. His character has probably been much distorted. He had 
enemies everywhere, and in an unscrupulous age sland-: and false- 
hood were ready weapons to damage a rival. H- was not so bad as 
many churchmen of his time; for if he was profligate, he was not 
profligate openly. He kept neither hawks nor hounds; he sang mass 
often, fasted regularly, wore sackcloth, and always said grace before 
his meals.” 


We heartily commend this book for the tolerant spirit in 
which it is written. Remembering how hard it is even to 
think of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew without a thrill of 
indignation, we cannot sufficiently praise this conspicuous 
merit of the volume. 








THE COURT OF MEXICO.* 


Tue Countess Kollonitz was one of the ladies in waiting 
upon the Empress Charlotte when that unhappy lady accom- 
panied her husband on his ill-starred expedition to Mexico. 
The present volume is chiefly composed of the Countess’s 
reminiscences of the voyage and her impressions of the scenery 
and people of Mexico; and so far it is sufficiently graphic and 


. ; ; interesting. It will yield but little information, however, t 
and cursed in the field; cursed in the beginning and cursed in | : . J Hinbing. 4: 


him who expects to find in its pages descriptions of the people 


_ who were Maximilian’s coadjutors, or who hopes to learn any- 


eeeee i 


fat she takes much exercise, walks much, rides much on horseback, | 
and hunts with the king. Her complexion is very dark, and she is | 


already (eetat. 43) a stout woman.’” 


To Catherine de Medicis France owes the memory of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. That she ever meditated the 
deed, however long previous to its commission, cannot be surely 
asserted. She was encompassed with many difficulties, and 
had innumerable enemies, of whom the most formidable were’ 





* The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Henry White London: John 


Murray, 


thing of the inner history of the enterprise. The Countess is 
apparently a lady of fine sympathies, possessing some know- 
ledge of botany, and much liking for scenery. She is also as 
impartial as a woman can be. But of the real political causes 
of the mistaken effort to found a Mexican empire she is 
entirely ignorant, declaring that the motives which led the 
Austrian Archduke to Mexico were “ the kind but. illusive 
desire to control men by drawing out their innate capacities 
for virtue and justice—men who had, alas! long since reached 
the lowest pitch of moral weakness and degradation,—and the 
hope of laying a finger-mark upon the present and future by 
some glorious action.” Unfortunately, when the Countess 
reached the shores of Mexico her occupation was gone, for the 
expectant Empress was now to be attended by Mexican ladies. 








* The Court of Mexico. By the Countess Paula Kollonitz, Translated by J. E. 


* Ollivant, M.A, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co, 
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The writer of this book, therefore, had no opportunities of 
witnessing the vicissitudes of Maximilian’s stay in Mexico, nor 
of learning anything of the men who were opposed to him. 
In short, like more than one traveller recently returned from 
Mexico, she has prefaced her book with a misnomer, It has 
nothing to do with the “ Court of Mexico.” It is a descrip- 
tion of the journey of the Countess Paula Kollonitz, who 
catches such stray glimpses of Mexican life as any ordinary 
traveller would probably obtain. 

Maximilian of Austria, henceforth to be called “ Kaiser 
Max,” left Miramar on the 14th of April, 1864, in the Novara, 
accompanied by the French frigate Themis. He visited Rome, 
received the Papal benediction, and then went down the 
Mediterranean, passing on his way Caprera. “ Garibaldi,” 
remarks the Countess, with that charming decision of opinion 
which characterizes her sex, “was at that time in England, 
where a few high-flown Britons gave themselves all sorts of 
trouble to make both themselves and him ridiculous.” ‘For all 
that, the Countess seems rather fond of Englishmen. Coming 
to Gibraltar, she says :— 


“ Both on this and on other occasions, when the contrast between 
English and French politeness presented itself to me, I was struck by 
the great difference between them, the advantage being greatly in 
favour of the English. With them every attention is chivalrous, 
whilst with the French it is accompanied at best by a sort of gallan- 
try which makes one doubt the propriety of accepting it. But I have 
met with exceptions, and have been happy to find alsoamong French- 
men that good breeding which betokens the gentleman in every 
nation, yet these were only exceptions; whilst in my travels, either 
in Europe or America, I have never fallen in with an Englishman 
with whom I did not feel myself in good company, and upon the 
pleasantest footing.” 


But surely our authoress is mistaken in hinting that the Queen, 
whose sentiments on that head were publicly spoken of some 
short time ago, could have countenanced a morganatic 
marriage. Here is a somewhat mysterious paragraph, 
which occurs in her description of Maximilian’s sojourn at 
Gibraltar :— 


“We all assembled for dinner in the over-heated cabin of the 

Emperor. General Codrington, with several other English officers, 
the Austrian Consul, &c., had been invited. My neighbour was Prince 
Hohenlohe, who serves in the English navy, under the name of Count 
Gleichen. The Queen opposed the union of the Prince, her near rela- 
tion, with Miss Seymour, and wished to stamp the marriage as a 
morganatic one, so the Prince renounced his title, and wedded, as 
Count Gleichen, the fair, gentle lady with whom I had this day the 
opportunity of making acquaintance.” 
The Countess paints in rose-colour the beauties of Madeira, 
which seem to have attracted the admiration of the whole 
party, and grows poetical over the plants of Martinique. At 
Kingston, Jamaica, Maximilian and his suite drank a cup of 
tea with Mr. Eyre and General Ashmore at the general’s house; 
but as the riots had not then taken place, we are deprived of 
the concise and energetic opinion which the Countess would 
doubtless have expressed concerning them. On the 28th of 
May the party cast anchor within sight of the town of Vera 
Cruz; and it must be confessed that Maximilian’s first glimpse 
of his empire was not calculated to raise his hopes :— 


“The Themis had gone on in advance, and had announced our 
arrival; yet all was silent as the grave. There was no motion in the 
harbour, and none uponthe coast. The new ruler of Mexico stood in 
sight of his kingdom, and was on the point of landing, but his subjects 
remained in concealment; no one came to receive him. An uncom- 
fortable feeling stole over us all, but the Emperor maintained a sarcas- 
tic tranquillity. It seemed as if he endeavoured to turn his tolerably 
cutting satire against himself... .. 

“The reception was excessively chilling. Their Majesties drove, 
under the escort of the French and Mexican military and civil 
authorities, to the ‘ Plaza,’ where the cars waited for them. The 
word ‘station’ is not in the dictionary here. The cars are comfort- 
able for a short distance, and built with a view to business; the seats 
are of plaited straw, and the blinds Venetian, so that there is a free 
passage for a current of air. The line was itself laid rapidly by the 
French, with a view to bringing their troops as quickly as possible 
out of the reach of the dangerous pestilence. But the fastidious 
European feels but little confidence in it. The luxury of signalmen is 
quite unknown, and would be, under the circumstances, almost im- 
possible. The line makes its way over marsh and desert, where one 
only sees stunted and scorched bushes and a few cactus plants.” 


At length, however, they reached the capital, and there the 
serious work of the enterprise began. The Countess loses no 
opportunity of testifying her aversion to Marshal Bazaine and 
his soldiers, and also to the clerical party, which first supported 
Maximilian, and then regarded him with distrust. But these 
judgments are, we presume, but the result of conclusions drawn 
from events which the Countess neither witnessed nor under- 
stood; for she quitted the country soon after her mission was 
accomplished, and really saw nothing of Maximilian’s struggle 
in Mexico. The most valuable portions of the book are her 





sketches of the appearance, manners, and customs of the 
Mexicans—that is, the Mexicans of fashionable city-life—and 
these are undoubtedly vivid and picturesque. She pays a high 
tribute to the beauty of Mexican women—the small, graceful 
creatures, with rich tresses of hair, lustrous eyes, and delicately 
small hands and feet, who marry at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, and bear children proportionately small, pretty, and intelli- 
gent. She remarks :— 


“In one point, however, we are very apt to do Mexican wives a 
great wrong, that is in respect to their morality. Indeed, the bulwark 
of relations by which a young wife is surrounded, acts to a great 
extent as a protection to her; but, independently of that, I found 
them nearly always retiring; and rigid, even to prudishness, when 
strangers were inclined to be presumptuous. Their marriages are 
really domestic and happy ; married people are always seen together ; 
and the husband lavishes gifts on his wife, which is considered a 
special mark of attachment. There is no proof so striking of the 
virtue of the Mexican women as the great discontent of the French. 
Once when I asked a youxg Parisian, who had been sent to Mexico as 
a punishment for great extravagance, why it was supposed that 
gentlemen would spend less money there than in France, I received 
for reply, ‘A Paris on ne se ruine que pour les femmes, tandis qu’s 
Mexico elles n’existent pas pour nous.” 


The translation of the Countess’s pleasing and interesting 
volume seems to be freely and gracefully done; but we would 
warn Mr. Ollivant not to attempt the translation of poetry, 
especially of Heinrich Heine’s poetry. Here is a couplet, 
“roughly rendered,” from the well-known “ Fichtenbaum : ”— 


‘“* His dreams were of a Palm, which far in land of Dawning 
Mute, on a burning rock, her solitude was mourning.” 


The young gentlemen who dawdle in Rotten-row may pro- 
nounce “mourning” as “mawning;” but an Oxford M.A. 
should be more accurate. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“ Footish Marcaret” is in many respects a most 
agreeable novel. There is not from the first page to 
the last anything in it which could offend the nicest taste. 
The writing is lively and unstrained, and the characters are 
well delineated and carefully developed. It is a pity that with 
such excellent materials Mr. Speight did not choose a plot 
having for its mainspring something more satisfactory than a 
tampering with correspondence and the theft of a letter out of 
her Majesty’s Post Office. Miss Margaret Davenant, the 
foolish Margaret of the story, is a lady who, at the mature age 
of thirty-seven, finds herself an assistant at a boarding-school 
for girls, and looking forward to the arrival of a younger sister, 
Beatrix, who has just finished her education in France, and 
is also about to accept a situation in the school. The beauty 
and youth of Beatrix induce Margaret to form very high matri- 
monial notions for her, and she consequently looks with some 
displeasure upon the suit of a village surgeon, Hugh Randolph, 
who is over head and ears in love with Beatrix. Margaret, 
however, is soon brought to regard the surgeon with more 
favour. Happening to be one evening in the village post-office, 
a letter gets entangled in the skirt of her dress, and in taking 
it up she discovers that it is addressed to the surgeon. Acting 
under an unaccountable and uncontrollable impulse she 
secretes the letter, and on going home reads it and finds that 
Hugh Randolph has succeeded to a property in Australia of 
£4,000 a year. She places the letter in the secret drawer of an 
old casket, and in due time has the satisfaction of finding her 
sister and the surgeon married. The arrival of an attorney 
from Austraiia leads to the discovery of the loss of the letter 
and to the fact that another Mr. Randolph, and not the 
surgeon, is the fortunate heir of the Australian property. A 
robbery takes place at the school just after Margaret’s own 
marriage to a wealthy man, and the casket is found by the 
police, broken open, but containing the long-missing letter. 
A servant of Margaret’s, to save her mistress, who is abroad 
at the time with her husband on their wedding tour, pleads 
guilty to the theft, and undergoes a sentence of imprisonment. 
The married life of Beatrix is for a time rendered very 
miserable by a similar tampering with correspondence. There 
lives in the house of Hugh Randolph, his cousin, Charlotte 
Heron, a blind girl, who, unknown to him, is deeply in love 
with him. Charlotte continues to remain in the house after 
Beatrix’s advent, and entertains a most deadly feeling of 
hatred for the newly-married girl, and soon hasan; ample 
opportunity of gratifying it. Beatrix, under the impression 
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* Foolish Margaret. A Novel. By Thomas Speight, Author of “ Brought to 
Light.” Three vols, London: Charles W. Wood. 7a 
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that her husband had been unfaithful to her, leaves her home, 
and writes him stating the circumstances which induced her to 
do so. This letter and a subsequent one Charlotte conceals, 
and prolongs the misery of the unhappy pair for some time. 
Beatrix, however, returns; and Charlotte, having been detected 
whilst mixing poison with her rival’s medicine, commits suicide, 
and removes her disturbing influence. It is impossible in a mere 
sketch of the plot to give an adequate idea of the power with 
which the character of Charlotte, the finest creation in the 
novel, is delineated. We pity her in the helplessness which 
arises from her infirmity and in her deep love for Hugh Randolph, 
and smile at the love of mischief and waywardness closely 
verging upon insanity which she sometimes exhibits. In 
striking contrast to Charlotte, is the simple, lovable, and almost 
childlike Beatrix, whose portrait is very neatly sketched. As we 
stated at the outset, however, the plot is greatly wanting in 
strength. There is no adequate reason why Margaret should, 
in the first place, steal Hugh Randolph’s letter, and still less 
why she should preserve it. This, however, is a small fault, 
which is amply compensated in other respects. 

A novel which, like “ Reginald Vane,” commences with a 
nightmare and ends with a conflagration in which the hero is 
smothered, does not promise to entertain the reader in a 
singularly cheerful manner. One is almost afraid to follow 
the fortunes of a young officer when we find him at the very 
outset of his career dreaming disagreeably about deer-stalking, 
in which he shoots at a deer and hits a young lady; or about a 
military engagement, during which he singles out his bitterest 
enemy, and striking him dead at his feet finds himself the 
slayer of the same female. Although, however, Reginald 
Vane commences his military life so depressingly and ends 
it so deplorably, and although during his career he displays an 
objectionable tendency to quote scraps of Latin, French, and 
German, upon all sorts of inappropriate occasions, the novel 
before us contains much that is amusing. The plot is just such a 
one as might be expected from materials so essentially military, 
and in some respects the picture presented seems not untrue 
to actual life. We have British officers doing everything but 
their duty; taking terrific leaps in the hunting-field, performing 
astounding feats of jockeyship at garrison races, talking the very 
essence of stupidity at the regimental mess, and carrying onsuc- 
cessful flirtations with the smallest possible outlay of intelligence. 
The plot has, as far as simplicity is concerned, everything to 
recommend it. The tender passion, which throughout the novel 
is distinguishable less for its strength than the ease with which 
it accommodates itself to circumstances, has its due prominence. 
As a general rule those of the characters who permit their 
affections to be engaged or disturbed do the thing upon an 
extensive scale, each being in love with two or three persons, 
and the object of the devoted attachment of two or three others. 
Reginald Vane has a strong affection for Edith Vavasour, 
makes love to the wife of a clergyman, and flirts with the wife 
of a sergeant. Edith has loved a Mr. Fyrmsect, loves 
Reginald, and marries Sir Charles Fairfax, and the other cha- 
racters have their affections similarly arranged or disarranged 
or are not in love at all. We must do the author the justice 
to say that all this love is counterbalanced by a very small 
amount of villany, and as the crime is a paltry one and is 
committed by the hero, the feature may be said to be some- 
what original. An old officer going home late at night with a 
thousand pounds in his pocket, falls down in a swoon and is 
there found by Reginald Vane, who, instead of assisting him, 
robs him of his money and leaves him to die. This circum- 
stance would reconcile us to Reginald’s subsequent fate, even 
in the absence of the strong desire we felt to be rid of the 
gentleman at all hazards and by any means. 








NEW POETRY.* 


Tue “ Universal Hymn ” is what somebody once called blank 
verse, “ poetry only to the eye.” The name of the author is 
entitled to respect ; but if he wants to maintain that respect, he 
must publish no more “ Universal Hymns.” This volume of blank 
verse might have been produced by any young poet gifted with 





attempt to meet him on his own ground; and that he cannot 
improve upon him, will be evident on comparing this “ Universal 
Hymn” with the hymn that concludes the “ Seasons.” The 
effect of many of the sentiments in this poem is marred equally 
by complication of language and complication of thought. 
Mr. Bailey crowds his periods with too many ideas, and the 
structure of his verse is too involved to be read with pleasure. 
Three lines will illustrate our meaning :— 
“ Praise Him, ye sceptred saints, 

With God, like-minded, glorying in His will, 

Impeccable, who muse celestial things.” 
Is it not superfluous to call saints who are “like-minded” with 
God “impeccable ”’ ? 

We are indebted to our Northern friends for “ Gowodean: a 
Pastoral,” by James Salmon. We find we are also to look 
upon it as a contribution to Scottish literature, which will 
prove a comforting reflection to Englishmen, since it is certain 
that none but Scottish readers could make head or tail of the 
villanous dialect of this bucolic balderdash. We are afraid 
that Mr. Salmon will have to rest satisfied with the ovation of 
applause (sic) he has already received from the “ folks at home.” 
He will get none this side the Tweed. 

The ambition of the author of “The Holy Child and Other 
Poems” is to do good rather than win fame. This ambition, 
we hope, he will find one day realized. If he be really anxious 
to do good, however, he will be careful in a future edition of 
his book to expunge the preface. Mr. Jenner hardly requires 
telling that nearly every volume of poetry of a certain class 
published, contains just such a preface as his own, in which 
criticism is deprecated,” in which friends are advanced as an 
excuse for the publication of the rhymes, in which, indeed, the 
heart of the poet is laid bare, and the world invited to a 
survey of its contents. Let Mr. Jenuer learn that the suppli- 
cations of an author never saved him a moment from oblivion. 
No preface can make bad poetry good; and unless it is good, 
the public will have nothing to do with it. 

The authoress of “An Old Story” sings prettily, but 
withoat strength. She has a few classical names at her com- 
mand, which lend to her verses the look of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry, but we regret to say, however, that it is only the look. 
We recognise, however, in some of her compositions a good 
deal of promise. Those before us are crude and not half- 
finished. The rhymes are poor and infrequent. There is no 
strength of phrase, no vigour of thought, no subtlety of concep- 
tion. The best stanzas in the volume are those called ‘ Lycoris,” 
and from these we quote :— 

‘** Beautiful Lycoris, lying 
Underneath the Llex-tree, 
Lightly laughing, softly sighing, 
Lifted langaid eyes on me. 
Beautifal Lycoris, lying 
Underneath the Llex-tree, 
Told me half in jest, half sighing, 
How sweet Doris died for me; 
Died when chestnut-leaves were dying, 
Falling fast in crimson showers, 
All the purple grapes were gathered, 
And among the faded flowers 
Cold winds crept and birds were flying 


Home across the wintry sea, 
Then sweet Doris died for me.” 


* Axel, and Other Poems,” from the Swedish, by Mr. Henry 
Lockwood, form very readable translations, but are in noways 
remarkable. There is a short but interesting introduction to 
the volume which might have been enlarged with advantage to 
the book and its readers. 

We cannot speak in very high terms of “ Carrella, and Other 
Poems,” by Mr. Britton. The sentiments are monotonous, from 
their similarity to those of other poets. What is chiefly wanted 
in poetry is originality; and in originality Mr. Britton seems 
deficient. Why do poets publish so much at once? It is in- 
credible that an art which necessitates such care and attention 
should so frequently fail to suggest another art of the greatest 
value to the poetaster—we mean the art to blot. Let some 
young poet take eight or ten of his very best compositions; 


_ expend upon them the labour of years in polishing, refining, 


a copious flow of words, and possessed of a profound admiration | 


for the diction of Milton, and the magnificent stanzas termi- | 
nating Shelley’s sublime drama, the “ Prometheus Unbound.” | 


If Mr. Bailey cannot improve upon Thomson, he should not | 





* Universal Hymn. By Philip James Builey. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Gowodean: a Pastoral, By James Salmon. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 


The Holy Child. By Stephen Jenner, M.A. London: Longmans. 

An Old Story, and Other Poems. By E. D. Cross. London: Longmans, 
Axel, and Other Poems. By Henry Lockwood. London; Longmaus. 
Carrella. By J.J. Britton, London: A. W. Bennett, 


and remodelling ; then publish them, and the chances are he will 


be asuccessful man. Success as a poet is not to be achieved 
otherwise. 








Mr. Dickens has agreed to write a story for the pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly during the now fast approaching new 
year; the story will be entitled “ George Silverman’s Explana- 
tion.” Mr. Dickens will contribute to another New York 
serial, Our Young Folks, a “ Holiday Romance,” ‘o be 


| illustrated with large full-page woodcuts by John Gilbert. 
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BOOKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS.* 


Mr. TrcEtmerer’s handsome book on pigeons will be warmly 
welcomed by all who take an interest in the different varieties of the 
race. The author has treated his subject in a more scientific manner 
than has been hitherto attempted, and his book contains much 
more original matter than any of the more modern works on the same 
subject. Mr. Tegetmeier has consulted, with scrupulous attention, 
the best authorities, and, though he informs us in his Preface that 
whatever information he has taken from other writers has been in 
all cases acknowledged, yet we are pleased to see that there is not an 
undae predominance of inverted commas in his work. The author 
has chosen a subject on which there is perhaps no one equally qualified 
to write, and has evidently spared no pains to render his book the 
only one which need henceforth be consulted on the subject. Mr. Weir’s 
beautifal illustrations render this volume as great an ornament for the 
country gentleman’s drawing-room table, as the author’s skill and 
industry have made its contents indispensably useful to the pigeon- 
fancier. 

Though the leading events of Stonewall Jackson’s eventful military 
career must be fresh in all our memories, yet this little volume will no 
donbt be eagerly read by the many admirers of the Confederate hero 
who wish to learn something more about his life. The book before us 
is an abridgment of Dabney’s larger work. ‘The writer of the 
abridgment has endeavoured to avoid the extreme partiality with 
which Professor Dabney has written, and we must allow that he has 
been tolerably successful in his attempt; no one, however, but a zealous 
Federal, could write such a work without exhibiting some sympathy 
with the cause for which the gallant general fought and died. 

* The O!d Shekarry,” who is quite an authority on sporting matters, 
has, in his new work, entitled ‘‘ Wrinkles,” given to his brother sports- 
men the benefit of his vast experience in a small compass, and in clear 
and simple language, to the understanding of which the reader is 
assisted by a large number of explanatory illustrations. Even the 
most experienced of sporting travellers could not despise the author’s 
hints on dress, arms, equipments, &c., and though many will differ 
from him in matters of detail, no one can read his “‘ Wrinkles”’ with- 
out deriving some valuable information from them. 

The next book on our list, “ Stars of Eartb,” is written by one who 
is evidently a religious and thoughtfal observer of the beanties of 
Nature, and who delights to look up from Nature to Nature’s God- 
The author invites his young friends to a monthly ramble through the 
woods and lanes, and pleasantly points out and describes to them the 
various wild flowers which adorn each month ofthe year. The text is 
rendered more pleasing by the introdaction of copious extracts from 
the poets ; the floral illustrations are numerous, and gracefully drawn ; 
but the book would have looked much better if these illustrations had 
been coloured. 

At atime when Ritualism has taken such a firm hold of a large 
portion of the Church, and when such stress is laid upon forms and 
symbols, Mr. Barrett’s elegant little volame on “ Flowers and 
Festivals” will be eagerly bought and read by all who wish to 
obtain information on the art of the floral detoration of churches. 
The chapter entitled “ Historical Notes” will be interesting to the 
general reader, and the long account which the author gives of 
flowers and plants dedicated to saints will be welcomed by the close 
observer of rites and ceremonies. 

Mr. Blunt’s ** Key to the Prayer-book” may be read with advan- 
tage by all. The origin of our Book of Common Prayer is somewhat 
involved in obscurity, and the exact time at which its original was 
compiled cannot be found out. The first chapter treating on ite 
history is full of interest, and the various portions of the service are 
treated in a clear and instructive manner. 

Mr, G. J. Symons, the editor of “ British Rainfall,” &c., has 
in the little book next in our list given a complete and intelligible 
answer to the questions which are often asked as to the method, time, 
place, and reasons of measuring the rainfall, and there are few who 
will not derive some information from his pages. The earliest records 
of rain-measurement at present possessed were made at Townley, in 
Lancashire, in the year 1677, though little progress was made in 





* Pigeons: their Structure, Varieties, Habits, and Management, By W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.8. London: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 

Life of Lieut.-General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). Abridged from 
the larger Work of Professor Dabney. London: James Nisbett & Co, 

** Wrinkles;”’ or, Hints to Sportsraen and Travellers, By H. A. L., ‘‘ The Old 
Shekarry.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 

Stars of Earth; or, Wild Flowers of the Months. By Leigh Page. Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 

Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions for the Floral Deccration of Churches, 
By W. A. Barrett. Lendon: Rivingtons. 

A Key to the Knowlédge and Use of the Book of Common Prayer. By J. H. 
Blunt, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 

Rain : How, When, Where, Why it is Measured, being a Popular Account of 
Rainfall Investigations. By G. J. Symons, F.M.S. London: Edward Stanford. 

Count Lucanor; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio. By Prince Don 
Juan Manuel. Done into English by James York, M.D. Westminster : 
Pickering. 

The Schoo] for Donkeys, and Other Stories, By Mrs. Manners Lushington. 
London ; Saunders, Otley, & Co. 

Men of the Time: a Dictionary of Contemporaries, coutaining Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Characters of Both Sexes. Seventh Edition, London: 
Geo, Koutledge & sons, 





reducing rain-measurement to a system till the present century ; the 
system is now very energetically worked, there being no less than 
1,500 rain-gauge stations now at work in the British Isles. We must 
refer our readers who wish to learn more on this interesting subject to 
Mr. Symons’s excellent little handbook. 

Prince Don Juan Manuel's collection of pleasant stories, under the 
title of “ Count Lucanor,” which was written in the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century and first published in 1575, has at length been 
translated into English, and very well translated. The forty-fourth of 
these little stories, entitled, ‘Of what Happened to a Young Man on 
his Wedding Day,” is supposed to be the source from which Shake- 
speare derived the story of “The Taming of the Shrew.” There is 
certainly a striking resemblance between the two stories. This col- 
lection is remarkably free from impurity, and in this respect it contrasts 
strongly with the numerous Italian collections of which Boccaccio’s 
“ Decameron” is the most famous, though in other respects Don 
Manuel reminds us of the old Italian storytellers. We cannot fairly 
dispose of this important book in a few lines, but for the present we 
must content ourselves with having recorded its appearance. 

Mrs. Lushington’s book consists of a number of short fairy tales 
intended for little girls. It has been observed, that while bookmakers 
have this season so amply provided for the amusement of boys, verf 
little has been written for girls. We cannot say much in favour of 
this exception to the general rule; the stories are in some instances 
very unmeaning, and are too often disfigured by vulgar grammatical 
inaccuracies. 

We cordially welcome the seventh edition of ‘‘ Men of the Time” — 
an excellent contemporary biographical dictionary, which has been 
too long out of print. This edition has evidently been prepared with 
great care; many pew names, which have become famous since the 
date of the last edition, are added, and death bas unfortunately 
removed several who still figure in its pages. The editor has intro. 
duced two new features in the present edition which add much to its 
value—viz., a key to assumed names, and a list of names which have 
been struck out of the dictionary on account of death, with a reference 
to the edition in which their biography is to be found. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
(London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Gould’s industry is not inferior to Mr. Timbs’s. The author of 
the “ Curiosities of Literature” seems to be the father of this kind of 
writing. Mr. Gould’s “ Myths” display much research, but the sub- 
jects on which he discourses will not be found generally interesting. 
They may prove of help, however, to the historian, as illustrating the 
tone of the times to which these grotesque fancies owe their birth. 
The most interesting article in this volume is “ Melusina.” The fable 
is pretty and suggestive, and supplies Mr. Gould with the somewhat 
obvious notion that in all times mankind have believed in the ex 's tence 
of mermaids. The book will be read, however, with profit, by those 
who are masters of the art of fixing their attention upon uniuviting 


topics. 





German for the English. No. I. The First Reading Book. 
By A. Sonnenschein and J. 8. Stallybrass. (D. Nutt.) 

This is one of the most sensible little reading-books we have ever 
seen, one of the very few of the works of this description which are not 
entirely due to paste and scissors. It gives a real analysis of the 
German language to aid the memory in remembering words and 
rules. Languages learnt in this way are a most elevating study, 
cultivating general intelligence, comparison, and reason more than 
mere memory. To persons of some intellect, who wish to learn German 
by study and not by mere drudgery, we strongly recommend this book. 
To children, who, in our opinion, ought never to be allowed, or, rather, 
tortured, into learning a foreign language, the book would be useless, 
because it properly requires a degree of mental effort of which they 


- are incapable. 





Curiosities of London. By John Timbs. (London: Longmans.) 


This voluminous work comprises, according to the preface, “ the 
labours of a leng life.” It is not only a book upon curiosities, it is a 
curiosity in itself. Mr. Timbs mnst contemplate it with much the 
same feelings of pride that animated Johnson in contemplating his 
dictionary. The information it supplies is multifarious and exact ; 
considerable erudition is displayed in its compilation. The book need 
not only be respected as the crowning work of a man whose long 
literary career has been uniformly honourable and meritorious; it 
deserves an equal success with the volumes of the elder Disraeli, and, 
we doubt not, will achieve it. We strongly urge our readers to possess 
themselves of this remarkable volume. There is hardly a nook or 
corner in London whose history, and the traditions connected with it, 
are not narrated here. Mr. Timbs’s book will create a want which 


_ only Mr. Timbs’s book can supply. 
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A German Preparatory Course. By Edward Schinzel. 
(Whittaker & Co.) 


Two great mistakes are very generally made with respect to the 
use of grammar in acquiring a language. One set of people think the 
grammar of a language everything, whereas it is only the skeleton 
on which the body of the language rests ; others eschew grammar 
altogether, and would feign make us ‘believe a language is a mere 
chaotic collection of words in which no law exists. Both these views 
are wrong. The grammar is only an analysis of a language. This 
analysis is most eminently useful in facilitating the acquisition of fA 
language, but it is of course not the language itself. Mr. Schinzel 
very properly takes this view of the matter. His present little 
volume is intended for beginners. Its aim is not to dispense with 
grammar as superfluous, but to reduce it to the wants of beginners, 
and to inculcate it little by little simultaneously with the acquisition 
of words and phrases, that is, the language itself. As an easy intro- 
duction to the German language Mr. Schinzel’s book is deserving of 
commendation. 





The Savage Club Papers for 1868, Edited by Andrew Halliday. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


Oar readers will find in this volume some very neat specimens of 
literary work, although the limits to which the writers were confined 
probably prevented them doing more justice to themselves. Letter- 
press, pictures, and music have been contributed for a useful and 
worthy purpose, aud we trust that the book will meet with the success 
which it deserves, not only on account of its object, but on the score 
of its own intrinsic merits. 





We have also received :—Guich’s Literary and Scientific Reyister 
and Almanack for 1866 (Stevens) ;—Scripture Portraits, by Dean 
Stanley (Strahan) ;—The Children’s Hour Annual, second series 


Gushington, second edition (Rivingtons) ;—The Little Oxvleys, by Mrs. 


W. Dizney Burton (Routledge) ;— Sermons, by R. S.C. Chermside, M.A. | 


(Rivingtons) ;—The Eucharistic Doctrine, by William Milton, M.A. 
(Rivingtons) ;—A Statement relating to Facts which have been Mis- 
understood and to Questions which have been raised in Connection 
with the Consecration, Trial, and Excommunication of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Colenso, by the Bishop of Capetown (Rivingtons) ;—What Consti- 
tutes a Church, by J. A. Williams (Rivingtons) ;—The Chasuble not 
Anglican, but Roman, by the Rev. J. W. Inman, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;— 
Christ and Antichrist, a sermon at the mass of requiem for those who 
fell in defence of Rome, by Henry Edward, Archbishop of West- 
minster (Longmans) ;—Karl’s Legacy, by the Rev. J. Woodfall 
Ebrionth (Edmonston & Douglas) ;—The Life of St. Paul of the Cross, 
by the Rey. Father Price, St. Sancto Passionist (Duffy) ;— Rosamond 
Leicester, by H. A. H. (Maviatosh) ;—House Beautiful, by A. L O.E. 
(Nelson) ;—The Captain of the Vulture, by the Author of ‘* Lady 
Audley’s Secret” (Ward & Lock) ;—The Life and Reign of King David, 
by George Smith, LL.D. (Longmans) ;—Stories from French History, by 
A. M. Lushington (Saunders, Otley) ;—The Seals and Roll of St. John, 
by C. E. Fraser Tytler (Johnstone) ;— How to make Cakes in a Hundred 
Different Ways, by Georgiana Hill (Routledge) ;—Epilepsy, and its 


Cure, by George Beauman, M.D. (Renshaw) ;—The Cloud and the | 


Beam, by Alfred Gardner (Bemrose) ;—No. 6, Jowrnal of the Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute (Hardwicke) ;—The Critical English 
Testament, Vol. III. (Strahan) ;—Week-day Sermons, by R. W. Dale, 
M.A. 


C. Wallford (Layton) ;—Analogies of Being, by J. Wood (Farrah) ;— 
Interest Tables for all Rates, by Major-General Hannynton (Layton) ; 
—The Young Nile Voyagers, by Anne Bowman (Routledge) ;— Reading 
for Honours (Bennett) ;—Shilling Lessons in French, by J. L. de 
Lolme (Cassell) ;—Consoling Thoughts in Sickness (Rivingtons) ;— 
King Jack of Haylands (Nelson) ;—Corner and Rodwell’s Child's First 
Step to the History of England (Dean) ;— Report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ;—Church Calendar (Parker) ;—Catholic Calendar 
(Kelly) ;—Outlines of Geography (Simpkin & Marshall) ;—- Protestant 
Dissenters’ Almanac (Freeman) :—Sessional Papers, No. 3, of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ;—On the Application of Sul- 
phurous Acid, by J. Devar, M.D. (Edmonston & Donglas) ;—Great 
Sulfur Cure, by Robert Peirman (Edmonston & Douglas) ;— Railway 
Finance, by Jeffrey Whitehead (Mann) ;—A Refutation of Mr. W. H. 
Gillespie's Argument a Priori for the Evistence of a Great First Cause 
by R. H. B. (Farrah) ;—Christmas Number of Bow Bells (Dicks) Pes 
Cassell’s Illustrated Catalogue. 

















Mr. Hepworth Dixon, editor of the Atheneum, who has 
always been politically ambitious, it is announced, will shortly 
offer himself as a candidate for Parliament. 











{ Dec. 28, 1867. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
By THE TATLER, 


Ir is very probable that most of our readers are not in the 
habit of perusing the American papers; a few words, therefore, 
from the New York Tribune concerning Mr. Dickens’s reception 
at his first reading in Boston may prove acceptable. Speaking 
of it, this paper says:—“ There sat Longfellow, looking like 
the very spirit of Christmas, with his ruddy cheeks and bright, 
soft eyes looking out from the nest of snow-white hair and 
snow-white beard. There was Holmes, looking crisp and fine, 
like a tight little grape-skin full of wit instead of wine. There 
was Lowell, as if Sydney [Sidney] himself had come back with 
his poet’s heart smiling through his poet’s eyes, Here, too, 
was the elder Dana, now an old man of eighty, with long gray 
hair falling round a face bright with shrewd intelligence, as 
able now as thirty years ago to write ‘Paul Felton’ or ‘ The 
Buccaneer. Running the eye,” adds the New York Tribune, 
“over the hall, one saw other men widely known—Charles 
Eliot ; Norton, whose translation of Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova’ may 
well stand side by side with that of his master, Longfellow, of the 
grander song. There in the gallery is Edwin Whipple. Yonder 
is Field, to whom all owe this great pleasure, for he suggested, 
urged, and made the visit of Dickens easy to him. Bishop 
Eastburn, over on the other side, seems thankful that clergy~ 
men have yet some pleasure left. . . . . Emerson's face I could 
not catch. Concord is far away, and snow storms are no joke 
to travel in. Whittier . ... the good gray head that all men 
know, did not bless our eyes to-night Mr. Dickens ap- 
peared unaccompanied on the platform.” Of the aathor of 
“ Pickwick’s” style of reading, the same paper adds :—“ From 
first to last there is no trickery in it—full of action, abounding 


in gesture, with a voice for every character in every mood} 
(Johnstone & Co.);—Thoughts on Men and Things, by Angelina | 


with a face for every man, woman, and child, reflecting every 
feeling.” 

We since learn from the American correspondent of the Times, 
that Mr. Dickens has left Boston, and has already commenced 
his readings at Steinway Hall, New York, to overflowing 
audiences. He writes, “ Mr, Dickens’s visit is a great success; 
his welcome has been a warm one, and from the series of eighty 
readings he contemplates giving, he will probably reap a_profit 
over all expenses of $150,000. He has already declined an offer 
of $1,500 a night from an American, who desired to take charge 
of the readings, and who promised to pay in addition every 
expense attending them.” 

Mr. Wason’s anger against Sir Fitzroy Kelly—which has 
been justly described as having had a Rip van Winkle test of 
thirty years—and its final issue in an action against the Times 
is now familiar with most readers. But the remark made by 
the Lord Chief Justice concerning the first-named gentleman is 
worth recording by itself: ‘ The plaintiff has‘acted as his own 
counsel—a great mistake, whenever it can be avoided.” 

The Russian paper Moscow has been suspended, it is stated, 
for exhibiting a tendency to inflame popular passions and 
create discontent. Policy of this kind would not be injudicious, 
we consider, with regard to many Irish papers in the present 


| disturbed state of public feeling in the sister island. The ont- 
_ break of 1848 and the treasonable language which urged it on 


_ in the Irish papers of that time will be sufficient testimony tu 
(Strahan) ;—The Divine Teacher (Smith, Elder) ;—Divine | 


Aspects of Human Society, by F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. (Miall) ;— How | 
to Use the Barometer (Bemrose) ;—Nonconformity and Liberty, by | 
John Gordon (Whitfield) ;—The Insurance Guide and Hand-book, by | 


the force of our suggestion. 

The new number of the British Quarterly Review devotes 
the leading portion of its space to an article on Mr. George 
Macdonald. 

A life of Bellini is announced by M. Arthur Pongin. 

There are said to be twenty daily newspapers now published 
in Roumania, but the circulation of most of them is very 
limited. ‘The official organ, the Monitorial, distributes 4,000. 
‘The organ of the “ Reds” is the Romanal; and of the Conser- 
vatives, the Indépendenza Romana, which is printed in 
Roumain and German. 

Of Mrs. Yelverton, who is reading in America, we are told 
that an appreciative audience greeted her on her first appear- 
ance in Brooklyn, which was on the 5th, at the Institute. The 
lady was in very good voice, and was frequently and warmly 
applanded. 

Mr. H. G. Bohn, who is finally retiring from a long and 
successful business career, has intrusted Messrs. Sotheby & Co. 
with the sale of his valuable stock of ancient and modern books 
and prints. The first portion will be brought to the hammer 
on February 10, 1868, and twenty-three following days. The 
catalogue contains some choice lots, likely to attract competition 
amongst book-buyers. P 

To Messrs Low’s Bayard Series, it is understood that Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley and Algernon Swinburne will contribute 
forthcoming volumes of great interest. 
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